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THE ATHENAUM 


gournal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama. 


PRICE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1903. THREEPENCE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








DRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The SEVENTH ean of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
a gg PICCADILLY, W., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
to be taken at 8 p.m., when Saiautties will be 
in rpited, a the following Paper read :—‘Notes on some Cathedrals 
and Churches in France.’ by ANDREW OLIVER, Esq. 
GEORGE PATRICK, A.R. oo 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A., &. f Secs. 


GT PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL will shortly appoint a 
HEAD MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate Four 
Hundred Girls, — will be opened in the course of the present year. 

les d ¢ uw are invited to send in their 

t to the Cierk To THE GovERNoRE, ae Hall, London, 








A, BOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will be held at the 
SOCIETY’S APARTMENTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, on FRIDAY, 
February 20, at 3 o’clock. 

The Fellows and their Friends will dine ere at = CRITERION 
RESfAURANT, PICCADILLY CIRCU 7.30 v.m. Tickets to be 
obtained at the Society’s Apartments. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, February 19, at 5 p.m., in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, 
Fleet Street, when the PRESIDENT will deliver his ANNUAL 
ADDRESS. 








HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 





ISTORIGAL. and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the British Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms.—Z., Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


WELL-PLACED and POPULAR WRITER, 
Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT. — 
Address E R.H.. Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’'s B 





E.C., on or before the 28th day of FEBRUARY n 
Particulars of duties and sal salary attached to thet Ottice may be obtained 
on application. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





WENS COLLEGE and MANCHESTER 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS of ART and TECHNOLOGY. 
It is proposed to appoint a PROFESSOR of ARCHITECTURE, ata 
yearly stipend of 600 
Applications pion A be sent, before FEBRUARY 16, 1903, to the 
Recisrrar, Owens College, Manches' ter, from whom, or from the 
Principat Of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, Parti- 
ticulars as to Conditions and Duties can be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 


CHAIR OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


In accordance with the terms of Section 6, Sub-section 4, of the 
ee j(poetene) Act 1889, the UNIVERSITY COURT of the 
UNIVERSITY of 8ST. ANDREWS invite a) plications for the office of 
PROFESSOR of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS in the UNIVERSITY, 
rey been rendered vacant by the death of Prof. David G. Ritchie, 








The person appointed will be required to conduct Classes qualifying 





Chancery Lane, B.C. 


WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST and DRAMATIST 

desires the APPOINTMENT of LITERARY ADVISER to a 
FIRM of PUBLISHERS. The Advertiser possesses special Qualifica- 
tions for such a Position.—Address C. H., 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


DVERTISER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
. matics, Latin, French, German, and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in Kensington, Shepherd’s orem — Helghasmmhoet 
atthe end of the present Vacation.—M. X . Francis & Co., Atheneum 
8, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


AS SECKRTARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 
YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type- 
Writin; “ge capable, reliable. Good references for two years 
and a half. perience. — Longhand Writer.—F. Arxinson, 
18, Acland Road." Willesden Green 


AILY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 

or COMPANION offered Lf LADY to Elderly or Invalid Lady or 

Gentleman. West End preferred.—Addrese M. E. 8., care of Athtatem 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. | E.C. 


U . 
SS ipreiees ecreay Experienced YOUNG LADY 
(previous ~ooaggag to = Journalist) requires similar position. 
pe- Write: Moderate salary.—Miss Green, Elgin Lodge, 
Chadwe 1 Heath, Essex. 


OOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS, BIBLIO- 




















GRAPHERS.—A Book Lover, with leisure and sufficient means, - 


desires to assist in good Library—Cataloguing. Collating, &c. Willing 
: work and learn. as experience rather than salary is desired.—Write 
8. M.C., care of 54, New Oxford Street. 


‘or Arts, and to enter upon his duties on THURSDAY, 
October 1, 1903, from which date the appointment will take effect. 
y twenty cos of Testimonials, must 
* lodged on or before SATURDAY, rch 21, 1903, with the under- 
signed, from whom further information regarding the duties and 
emoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained 

Candidates are particularly requested not to call on — electors. 
Due intimation will = given to those selected for intervie 

OHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and I Registrar. 








ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened 8 ber, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7. 











BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, Lge f 19. 

The College —_ instruction for Students md ng for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, oe ee 
Medicine ; also Instruction in Subjects of General Educa 

There isa Tealning Department for Teachers, a Fm oy Department, 
and an Art Schoo 

Students can Heside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the Parncrpat. 


WOMEN 





DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. ange: 
THRING & CO., who, trom their extensive and personal k 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


J AMES RIMELL & 
Dealers in Books and Engravings, 
Have REMOVED from 91, Oxford Street 
To their NEW PREMISES, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Bel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; we by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal A siatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 
Town and Count: ; Resemie Indexed. Special pleas 3 of Prag 
Indexing. Librar' c Cc rted English, 
mech, and German. Technical ‘Translations inte and ioe al r~ 
guages. Foreign and T 8. written. 
- ae trained for Indexing and Secre' votarial Wi Work in London 
an DB 


‘}‘YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern *Langua; ). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—THE Cam- 
BRIDGE TyPe-Wnritinc AcEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accurac 
dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verba! 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
pore iss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-W BITTEN 

psd and neatly, on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbo | fhe hy at Accra r price, by Miss H.8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


(SHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
_/ The best work only executed by. highly educated Operators. A 
plands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


SON, 























few more Clients wanted.—Hvnr, 81, 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Dupli icated. Lessons 8 given. gr terms. 
References. Established ten years.—Sixes & S1xxs, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 8d. r 1,000, 
including wi 79 and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rozinson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 











the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
—36, Sackville Street. W. 





XENTLEMAN (under 30) requires POSITION in 
Large LIBRARY. Competent to take entire charge of Classify- 





ing and Cataloguing. Thoroughly experienced. Highest Testimonials. 
Apply Liner, 64, St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W. 
ORKER requires EMPLOYMENT as 


INDEXER or TRANSLATOR from FRENCH.—L., 136, Elgin 
Avenue, W. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. —A well- 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M. 
care of Francis & Co., Athencum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


R. DOVGLAS COCKERELL will shortly have 

a VACANCY for a PUPIL to learn high-class BOOKBINDING 

and the REPAIR of VALUABLE BOOKSand MANUSCRIPTS. Univer- 

ab Man or Youth leaving Public School preferred.—Address Ewell, 
Surrey. 











REQUIRED. a GENTLEMAN to READ for 
VERAL HOURS in the AFTERNOON to an ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN residing in South Kensington. 


_ Highest references 
High Stree me. 8., care of Mr. H. Brown, Kensing 








CHOLASTIC. —COLONIAL MASTERSHIP,— 
alee dans by APRIL 20, a SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER for an 
School. Candidates should be Graduates of Oxford or 
Canin in First-Class Honours. The Classical Teachin oe be up 
to University Scholarship standard. Salary not less t! . pe 
annum, with Board. Residence, and Travelling Expenses.~ —Apply to 
Messrs. Ganpitas, Turtnc & Co , 36, Sackville street, 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, 


ane TEMbea nen of HEAD MASTER will become VACANT in 
on the retirement of Mr. Rdward R. _sagloe under 
= provisions of the Cor ~chem: 
Committee of the School would be prepared to. apply to the 
a <- Educa:ion to as Head Master a 
pecially qualified Candidate (Clause f, of &u piementar. Regulations 
for Secon: ,a oo Board of Education, 1 1902) si P 
ot the Gaonaran’, and A = een wd 
saan, rhe be ad to the (CHAIRMAN PE the 
ee, Municipal School of Art, Birmingham. 




















NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
BARLOW LECTURES. 
The BARLOW LECTURER on DANTE (Rev. Dr ree oa 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford), proposes to give a of SI) 
LECTURES on WEDNES DAYS and THURSDAYS, Fo ove 11, 12, 18, 
19, tae and 26, at3r 
he Lectures will be delivered at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER 
STREET. and are open to _ Public without He ag or Tickets. 
. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





T° LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES.— 

Season 1903-4.—FOUR LECTURES, ‘Strange Scenes Witnessed 
and Famous People Met,’ : Bohemia of ‘To-Dey : her People and their 
pesos ‘Egypt ‘0-Day.’ ‘Russia’s Tsars and their Coronation 

‘ageants.’ All illustrated fully by Photos taken by the Lecturer, 
JAMES BAKER, F K G.8 F R Hist.Soc., who also Lectures on Technical 
pr Commercial Education in Europe. Times,—“ Vivid idea of people.” 

~ Journal,—“Graphic and charming.” Liverpool Mercury,— 

> Most ponccvengere vivid and popular manner. 

For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or Tue Lecrcre Ac ENCY, 
Outer Temple, London. 





£1 00 for a SHORT STORY.—The EDITOR of 

SU\ DAY STORIES is a his ANNUAL PRIZE of 
1001. for the best ORIGINAL STORY of 20.000 Words. This is at the 
rate of 5! per 1,000 words —For full particulars see this week’s Sunday 
Stories, N' W ON SALE, price Id. 





YHE AUTHOR~ aGHKNCY, — Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capabl for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers, 7 and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. RurcHes. 34. Paternoster Row. 








C MITCHELL! « CO, Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, andertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations. and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 

Mitchell House 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 








™™ PRESS. — SORE EDWARD 
&e., is 


THEN Ai 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum id Querie: 


BMIT ESTIMATER for ail viedo of "ROOK, NEWS, and 
13 Rream’s Ruildings. Chancery Lane, E 


PERIODICAL PRINTING 








Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, _——— Street, Covent Garden, London; 
d 7, Broad Street, Oxferd 


CATALOGUES on application. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS 
Part III. containing letters D-—F, price 2s. 
With 120 lustrations in Facsimile. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Iilustrations, price 2s. each. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
one of the LARGEST on of sage and NEW KS in 
pins gh BRITAIN, and they will to hear from any one in 
of Books out gg print, as they = in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc' 








‘CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


R x 2 4&3 SB. 2 3 See 


Bookbuyers should write for W. GLAISHYER’S CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, which contains Books in all Departments of Litera- 
ture and constantly varying Stock always on hand. Many 
Books g ly reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Wholesale Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











NATALOGUE, No 36.—Drawivgs by Burne- 

/ Jones, Ruskin, ‘Turner, Hunt, &c.-Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
pom 2 he Whistler, Millet. &c.—Coloured Prints by Stadler—Illus- 
tras d Kelmscott Books—Works bs John Ruskin. Post 
enn —Wma. Warp, 2. Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


CATAL LOGUE of an interesting (COLLECTION 
n , , a - —— sent on spplication to Josrrn Mituican, Blenheim 
jace, Leeds 
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Rare and Valuable Books. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—#¥\_p~— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. Now ready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED BRITISH 


PORTRAITS post free on application.—Gvstav Lavsen, 25, 
Garrick Street, London, W.C. 








Dec. 24, 1902.—Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate.— 

‘Iam happy to receive your catalogues and pay for them if you 

will tell me what should be paid. You got for me once a book 

which I had long mat oe in vain; it was not to be found in the 

College Library, and, if I mistake not, in the Library of the British 
um.” 


use 
ISS MILLARD’S PRINTED LISTS are now 
appearing with greater frequency than of yore. Asa generous 
education in taste they are indispensable to the book collector, the 
curio hunter, the lace adorer, the bric-a-brac lover, the jewel buyer, 
the relic seeker, the gatherer of rarities, and all persons of refinement, 
dwell they in palaces or cottages. 
‘They are also useful text-books for Curators and Librarians, as well 
as forms of advancement for the mere utilitarian. Unlike anything 
else! uncopyable! isof dealers, but a 


There be hundreds of dealers, but only o 
Miss MILLARD, address. Teddington, Middlesex. 





p**s LIBRARY, 96, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, nme be (Established — 


The Terms of Subscripti of 
Books; alsoa List of Surplus i offered at eae ta prices, 
may be had post free on application. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman's Historical Nag 2 vols. 1881—Freeman’s Sicily, 

4 vols. 1891—Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1°41—Browning’s 
Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835—Tom brown's Schooldays, First 
Edition, 1857—Burke’s Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883- Children 


of the  oha,: el, 1864— Omar Khayyam aaa covers, 1859—Phillips, 
mus, rivately printed armed also t 1894 Edition; Brewer’s 
and Cambridge Magazine, 1850— 


Ere: 
Henry VIII. 2 vols 1884—Oxford 
Chaffers’s Keramie Gallery, 2 vols. Li Songs, pub. aoe 
Chester, 1834— Prometheus Bound (Poems), 1833— Poems, by 
1850—Poems, by Melanter, me nF es s Italian laserestne. 2 cane 
1881 — Curzon's beh 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 
1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851 — Hewlett’s Earthwork out of 
‘Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 
1826—Gamonia, 1837 —-Shirley’s 4 Parks, 1867—Desperate ee ger 
3 vols. 1871 —'Jesse’s Richard III. 1862— Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 
—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo—Keats’s Poems, 1817 ; 
Endymion 1818—Tennyson's Poems, 1833, or 2 vols. 1842—Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 yols. 1868—Heptal , 1880—Queen Mother, tion, 1866— 
Henley’s Leap ay 3 Pols. 1892, and Bop nln 1893, ns.— 
aa Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—Lamb’ ’s Album Verses, 1830—Lyri cal 
1798—Dawkins’s Cave Hunting and Early Man, 1874- — 
Nimrod’ 's Northern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Sheiley, 4 vols. 
1839—Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1894; Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
1893; Salome, 1891—Hayward's Essays, 2 yols. 1858 or 1874. Please 
report all First er cae and Presentation Copies - any well-known 
Authors ; me ate De Books; and ail Works issued in Numbers illus- 
trated by Alken, Cruikshank, ‘phiz, Rowlandson, &c High prices paid. 
109,000 + for Sale and Wanted, Cash or ‘Exchange. By far the 
most valuable Stock in Birm caw Please state wants. — Baxer’s 
Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
inall RECEIVING RESIDENT ac ay os sent gratis — 

lars. Schools also ce —Medi 
re, wo” Telegraphi¢ 


Limited, 22, Craven Street, ua 
‘Address, ‘ Triform, London.” Telephon one No. 1854, Gerrard, 
































HE LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA 
RE — PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEZUM 
on DECEMBER 


WNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
be pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
i a No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


HE MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL for 
CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST. 
Central Department and Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. 
e, well-fitted ROOM TO LET at 7, FITZROY SQUARE, 60 feet 
by 24 eet, fitted with Platform 15 feet by ‘Steet. Electric Light. Pre- 
Room in connexion. Accommodation for Library, &c. 


ration 
Ruitable for Medical, Literary, and other Societies. 
Terms on application to WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 











ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at theix Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
Y, Fi 7, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock’: 
cisely RARE and VALUABLE BO0KS, including an inte: 
Collection of Incunabula from the German and Italian Presses, 
Early Books with Woodcuts—Hakluyt's Voyages, 3 vols.—Cham 5 
eee Original Edition, and other scarce Books of Travel and Olq 
pg man ae to America and the West Indies—Early Works 
n Horsemanshi ks and ‘Tracts in Early English Liters. 
ture, including olinsheo" 's Chronicles, First Edition, 4 vols.—Halij. 
well’s Edition of the Works of Shakespeare, 17 vols.—Pyne’s Royal 
Residences, Coloured Copy, 3 vols.—Booth’s Notes on British Birds 
3 vols., Els others on Natural History—Racinet’ 's Costume Historique 4 
Large Paper, in Portfolios—Cayley’s Mathematical Papers, 14 yolg— 
Morris’s Works, Kelmscott Type Edition, 8 vols.—fine Thee Edi. 
tions of Standard Works in Fiction, Poetry, History, &¢.—Firg 
Editions of Swinburne, Stevenson, Symonds, and other M 
Writers—Works illustrated by Au oer Beardsley—Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., and other Books of Travel, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Sales by Anction. 
The Library of the late E. GAMBART, Esq. 


Book-Plates, Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, §c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at srs ag ay 115, Chancery Lane, W. 


on FRIDAY, Februa ruary 3 o'clock, fine EARLY DATES 
pees and Coxe BOOK-PLATES—an interesting Collection of 
— Contemporary ‘Transcript of Beaumont and 





MESSss. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, February 16, at 1 0 ‘clock Precisely, 
BOOKS and ‘MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the late 
E. GAMBART, Esq., comprising Boccace, Le Decameron, igre 1757— 
Marguerite de "Navarre, Heptameron Frangais, 3 vols. Berne, 17 1— 
Laborde, Choix de Chansons, 4 vols. 1773—Ovide, i VAbbé ‘Banier, 
4 vols. 1767-71—and other Eighteenth-Century French Illustrated Books, 
chiefly in Contemporary Bindings—Library Editions fas eh Works of 
Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Scott, Thackeray, &c. wo ag 
Books of Prints, &c., the a 4 of Mrs. HENRY. ALERS? HA mit 
including Works illustrated Rowlandson, Cruikshank—Dr. Doran 
Writings, 15 vols.—Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, and other Works 0 on 
Bibliography— Historical and Biographical Literature—various Collec- 
tions of English and Foreign Views—Lacroix’s Antiquarian Publica- 
tions, and Works on Costume, Fine Arts, &c —The Naval and Military 
Achievements of Great Britain—Ackermana’s Microcosm of London— 
Boydell’s Scenery of Norway —Gerning’s Tour along the Rhine, 
Picture of St. Petersburg, and others with Coloured Plates—Billings’s 
Works on Architecture and Antiquities— 
tea Holbein, and Niel’s Portraits—Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493— 
Foreign Literatur re, &e. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 











A Portion of the Library of CHARLES B,. STEVENS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on W. EDNESDAY, February 18, and Following 
Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
PURTION of the LIBRARY of CHARLES B. STEVENS, Esq., late of 
Reading, including Sporting Books—Scrope’s Deer Stalkin and Salmon 
pga Sa cred ‘3 Sporting Novels—Badminton Library, Large Paper, 
&c.—First Editions of the Writings of Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, the Brontés, Charles Kingsley, &c.—Works illustrated by Cruik- 
Leech, Crowquill, and others—A’Becket«’s Comic His- 





shank, “*Phis,* 
tory of Rona and Rome, First Editions, and other Books with 
Colou e Works of C Poets and Novelists 





ay 

ae Night Thoughts, illustrated by Blake, uncut—Bewick and 
Yarrell’s birds and Fishes, and other Works on Natural History and 

Science—Books of Prints and Books with Woodcut lilustrations, &c., 
chiefly in Fine Bindings by Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, and others— other 
Properties, including Works on Architecture, the Fine / Topo- 
raphy, Incunabula, and other Specimens of Early Peintiag--Procent- 
z8 of the oi of Biblical Archwology—The Studio—Connoisseur 


—Americana, 


May be aia two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of English Coins, the Property of 
L. A. LAWRENCE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Februa ‘and Three Fo llowing 
Days, at 1 o'clock Precisely. the COLLECT ON of ENGLISH COINS 
formed by L. A. LAW CE, Esq., F.R.C.S. &c., comprising Anglo- 
Saxon A Bagh fine pr no of the Pennies of the Norman Kings— 
unusually Complete Series of a 7 of Edward I. to III., Henry IV. 
to VI., Edward IV. and V., rd IlI., He aaty VII. and VIII, and 
later Kings, each Series BOT. many rarities 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Entomological Sale, 


+ ), 4, 





British and Foreign L and Ci a; fine Cabinets ; 
Natural History ‘Specimens of all kinds, 


TUESDAY, February 17, at half-past 12 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London w.c., an interesting 
CA’ TALOGUE of of BRITISH ana FOREIGN LEPIDOPTERA, includin 
some very series in nice condition—a Collection of Heads and 
Horns of Animals, monnted on Shields and unmounted—Britisn hirds’ 
Eggs—a number of lots of Miscellaneous oe per ne Objects— 
Insect and Egg Cabinets, various sizes, in good ord 
On view Monday, the 16th, 2 to 5, and on morning of Sale. 
logues on application. 


o'clock. 


Cata- 





Photographic Cameras, Lenses, and a quantity of Apparatus 
and Accessories, Electrical Apparatus, Surgical Instru- 
ments, &§c. 

FRIDAY, February 20, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAM ERAS, Hand and Merge by very best Makers— 
Photographic Lenses and important Lots of Apparatus and Fittings— 
with all A ies for ay La ork—Micro- 

comien Ritdes—Lecturers’ Lanterns and Lantern Sildes—Oinomate. 
graphs and Sind Goon ee and Records—Surgical Instruments— 

Silver and Plated Goods ks —Engravings— Fishing Rods and 

Tackle, &c. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and 
tion. 








ing of Sale. Catal on applica- 








WHITEHEADS’ AUCTION SALEROOMS, 
67, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


On THURSDAY, the 26th inst., commencing at 11 o'clock, 


Peau ty a WHITEHEAD & SONS are instructed 
0 SELL by a ear ht COLLECTION of RARE BRITISH, 
LONIA: aD CONTIN ERICAN, and ORIENTAL GOLD; 
SILt ER, and COPPER COINS, ineludin Tudor, Elizabethan, 
Carolian, Jacobean, William and Mary, William, Anne, and Georgian, 


and Early Victorian, and Two Sets of Transvaal Coins; also a very fine 
‘ves—and Lord 





old Burmese MS Work, beautifully written on Palm 
Herbert's Life of Henry VIII., London, 1649. 

On view on Wednesday, the 25th inst. Catalogues may be had from 
the Avcriongers, 67, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 





ea (1017)and & unique Manuscript of Arthur Wilson's 
The Switzer, as acted in 1631--Play bills, &. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Pletcher 8 a. 
Unpublished Play 





Miscellanecus Books, Coloured Engravings, §c, 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, February 25, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Guillim’s Heraldry, 17: 
Scott’s Tales of my Landlord, First Series, First Edition, 4 vols uneut— 
Evelyn’s Sculptura, First Edition, 161 nd a few other Books in 
Farly English Literature— Encyclopedia Britannica, 2 25 vols. with Book- 
ich, 1841-1902—Jesse’s Works, 30 vols. —Lady Jackson's Works, 


case—Pun 
14 vols., pose ‘other Standard Historical Works—Books on Philology, ae 
—also Mezzotint and Coloured Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 
On MONDAY, February 16, at 1 o’clock, ANCIENT 
and MODERN PICTURES of the late JAMES FENTON, Esq, and 
others. 
On’ THURSDAY, February 19, at 1 o’clock, Old 
re lish SILVER and SILVEK-GILT PLATE of the late General 
. H. MEYRICK. 

‘Oe FRIDAY, February 20, at 1 o’clock, the Col- 
lection of Old French DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNITURE of 
the late Lady PAGE TURNER-PURCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART. 

On FRIDAY, February 20, at 2 o’clock, CHAM- 
PAGNES, the Property of the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, the Late 
EARL of DARNLEY—CLARETS and SHERRIES from the Cellars of 
the late Lord RUSSELL of KILLOWEN; and Surplus WINES, the 
Property of ARTHUR’S CLUB, whose Cellars are overstocked. 


On SATURDAY, February 21, at 1 o’clock, PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, of the late Lady PAGE 
TURNER and others. 


Library of the late H. SIMMONS, Esq., of Callis Court 
House, and a Selection from the ‘Library of JAMES T. 


BELL, Esq., of Glasgow. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, February 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late H. SIM} MONS, Esq., of 

Callis Court House. and a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of JAMS 

. BELL, Esq , of Glasgow, comprising a long series of Tracts, Pam- 

phlets, and Broadsides of the Seventeenth Century—Oriental Books— 
and Works in all Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues on application. 











Decorative Property, China, Silver, §c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will BELL 


by AUCTION, my Boog Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 
on FRIDAY, Februa at ten minutes past 1 o’c!ock preety. 
valuable DECORATIVE PROPERTY, ey sino A Old English, Con 
tinental, and Oriental China—Miniatures—Ena —Wood and Ivory 
Carvings — Bronzes — Ormolu Clocks and Gastaians — Jewellery — 
Antique a Sheffield Plate—a few Pieces of Early English 
Furniture, 
Catalogues on application. 





Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 7 SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester 8 we. 

on TU ESDAY, February 24, and Following Day, at half-past 12 12 o'clock 
a large A of valuable MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ae a very fine Full-Compass Concert Grand Pianoforte by Stein- 
way; also the LIBRARY of MUSIC of the late Sir GEORGE 


ARMYTAGE 
Catalogues on appli 











Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

ea pea at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 00 

March 3, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, @ large 

COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS, including 
a number of Subjects of the Early English School. 


Catalogues on application. 





A rare Collection of Old Polychrome Delft Pottery, and 
Decorative Effects, including the Property of the late Dr- 
TOMLINSON, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ah 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square 

on FRIDAY, March 6, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, large 
COLLECTION of OLD POLYCHROME fog iene Lid RY, comprising 
a number of qumeneiy fine and rare Gpecion ns—also Decorative 
Effects, including the Property of the late Dr TOMLINSON re orde 
of the Executors), consisting of Svres, Dresden, Worcester, C! 
a a China—a very fine Collection of Old Battersea Boxes 

1 hundred ounces of Old Silver— 
lic in form of an Inkstand—s fine 
and Queen Anne Furniture 








sheteld Plate—a Shakespearean Re 
Screen—Old Sheraton, Chippendale, 


td "flae Old Painted Screen, &c. 
Catalogues on app 
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The Library of BARON DE TESSIER, removed from 
Brighton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, March 11, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
vast 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of BARON DE TESSIER, 
‘emoved from Brighton, comprising English and Foreign Books in all 
Branches of Literature, amongst which will found Sowerby's 
‘ish Botany—Lowe's Ferns and Grasses—Sussex Archwological 
Engiedons—Grose’s Antiquities. 12 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits —Buffon's 
Natural History— q P Voltaire. (Euvres—Kit 
Cat Cinb—Brayley’s Surrey—Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo—Boydell’s 
Shakespeare, &c. a ae ° 


eS prep 














Library of the late SAMUEL NEIL, Esq., the well-known 
Shakespearean Scholar, removed from Edinburgh. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 26, and Following Day, at ten minutes it 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable SHAKESPEAREAN LIBRARY of 
the late SAMUEL NEIL, Esq., of Edinburgh, comprising an extensive 
Series of Critical and Biog:aphical Works relating to our National 
Poet, or connected with his Period and Contemporaries, and including 
Grosart’s Chertsey Worthies Library—Huth Library—Spenser’s Works, 
1 vols. — Fuller Worthies Library—Arber’s English Garner—Mon- 
e’s Essays, 1632—Works on the Racon-Shakespeare Controversy— 
saleteell-Philll pps, various Publications on the Life and Works of the 
Poet—Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of Praise, Shakespeare Allusion Books, 
&c—a Collection of Essays, Criticisms, Letters, &c, bound in 6 
yolames—Variorum Edition of the Works of Shakespeare, edited by 
Furness, 12 vols.—Dyce’s Edition, 9 vols. &c.—also a Collection of 
various Editions of the Works of Robert Burns. 
Catal in pr 





WINCHESTER. 
SALE of valuable ANTIQUE FURNITURE, including many Items of 
ppendale and Sh choice old Oil Paintings and Engravings 
—genuine old China Services and Ornamental China—a few Lots of 
Silver Plate and Pewter ; and a large and valuable old Library of 
Books, including Chaucer’s Black Letter, 15983—White’s Selborne 
(First Edition )—Scott’s Complete Works—Dodsley’s Plays—Bowles’ 
Views of China, 1753 — Kaempfer's Japan — Smith’s Virginia— 
Sidney’s Arcadia, 1638—Richardson’s, Fielding'’s, Beaumont and 
Fletcher's, and Hogarth’s Works—Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle, 
with Plates by Cruikshank—Lever’s Works, illustrated by Phiz— 
Campbell's Poems, with Turner’s Plates—Drayton’s Poems, 1637— 
Bible, 1599, with Psalms set to Music, &c., which 

ESSRS. JAMES HARRIS & SON are 
instructed, from Rev G D. NEWROLT, M.A., to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, No. 16. JBWRY STREET, on WED- 
NESDAY and THURSDAY, February 18 and 19, at 12 o'clock each day. 


Catalogues of the Auctioneers, Winchester. 

















OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CCX. JANUARY, 1903. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Opening Address by the President, Wm. Hughes, Esq. 
On the Use of Quadrature Formule and other Methods of a 
tion for oo Culculation of Survivorship Benefits. y James 


nan, -, &e. 
The Liability of Life Assurance Companies to pay Income Tax upon 
Income arising from Investments in Foreign Countries. 
Actuarial Note. 


Review. 
‘The Fourth International Congress of Actuaries, 1903. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
List of Members. 

London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


]#sIGN for a TOWN CHURCH (Soane Medal- 
lion Prize Design); School Buildings and the Education Act; 
What is the Value of 








Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Concluding Notice) ; 

Greek Work to the Modern Artist? (Arch ); 

Association of Municipal and County Engineers; The Surveyors’ 

Institution, &e —See the BUILDER of February 14 (4d.; by post,44d.), 

ineee any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
erine Street, London, W.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4. 4s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
bound, 16s. 


POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


London : H. Grevel & Co. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 
all Booksellers. i igi 





NOW READY. 
[HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
for 1903. 
THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Price 2s. ; post free, 2s. 6d. 


.C. Mitchell & Co. Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 


THE 





CLERGY 
For 1903 
NOW READY. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
CORRECTED TO THE LATEST DATE. 

Contains the Gross and Net Value of every Benefice; it 
also gives a complete Record of Past and Present Appoint- 
ments, the College, University, and, where necessary, the 
PRIVATE ADDRESS of EVERY CLERGYMAN in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland in One List. Under the List of 
Benefices will be found full information as to the Value of 
every Living, Clergy engaged there'n, Patron, Population, 
nearest Post Town and Railway Station. 

Over 600 pages have been added during the last few years, 
and the book now contains upwards of 1700 pages. 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


London : Kelly’s Directories, Limited, 182-184, high 
Holborn, 


bis ft 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


— 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Edited by RICHARD HODGSON and ALICE JOHNSON. 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


“ Apart from the supreme interest of its subject-matter, ‘ Human Personality ’ can hardly 
fail to attract readers by the charm of its style. Never, perhaps, has a book of really first- 
class importance, a book which marks, if it does not make, an epoch in our thought, been 
written in a style so combined of strength and cogency and beauty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Full of most fascinating stories of ‘extra-normal’ or ‘supernatural’ events—to every reader who 
really cares to know what science has to say on the question of a future life. It is not easy to think of 
any book published for many years that is likely to make a greater sensation than this work, especially 
if its argument is generally accepted.”— Vaily Mail. 

“It was Mr. Myers’s hope and belief that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul might be 
scientifically proved by the labours of himself and his friends in this country and of many others 
working on parallel lines in Europe and America. The volumes before us are an attempt to reduce the 
results thus far to order and to register provisionally the conclusions at which Mr, Myers himself had 
arrived.” — Westminster Gazette. 


- BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. 
By Mrs, PERCY FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


Bacteriology in the Victorian Era. { Milk Dangers and Remedies. 
What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 
Sunshine and Life. Some Poisons and their Prevention. 


Bacteriology and Water. 
‘* An absorbing work, though one not precisely calculated for weak nerves. Indeed, after reading a few of her pages 
the man in the street will wonder that any one is left alive. One of her most startling facts is that milk is more dangerous 
than sewage.”—Daily Mail. 











CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER'S COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 
HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 


1649-1656. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, LL.D. Edinburgh, 


Pb.D. Gottingen, &c. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With Maps. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
(Vol. I., 1649-1650, now ready. 


*.* Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready for publication, which will appear 


as Chapter X LIX. of this Edition. 
It will also be printed separately as a Supplement to the Library Editien, 


The NEW REVOLUTION. By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 


College. Fceap. 8vo, 1s, net. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—Jn this pamphlet are set down the present ideals and wishes of the great 
mass of civilised men at this time, as far as the writer has been able to observe them, and the rudimentary 
ideals from which they have been developed ; and secondly, the general position of these ideals with regard 
to all that influences them and furnishes any rules for their treatment. 


The CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS: a Translation, 


with Introduction. By CHARLES E. BENNEIT and WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, Professors in Cornell University. 
Feap. 2s. 6d. net. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
; With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Told with graphic power, the action moves swiftly, and the actors are ever in motion. The interest grows as we 
read on, and we cannot lay the book down till we have finished it.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“We rise from its perusal with the din of battle and the clash of arms still surging in our ears; with a deeper and 
more poignant sense of the tragedy of that troubled period—‘ the reign of terror’ under Jezebel, yet manfully dominated 
by the fearless figure of Elisha.” —Jewish Chronicle. 


Svo, price 28. Gd. net. 











A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


KARL OF ERBACH. 


By H. C, BAILEY, 
Author of ‘My Lady of Orange.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 


And other Stories. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
CHEAPER REISSUE, With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS ON 


ITALY and ITALIANS 


Published by J. M. DENT & CO. 
LUCA and ANDREA DELLA 


ROBBIA. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. With 150 Re- 
productions in Photogravure and Half-Tone. Imperial 
8vo, 25s. net. 

The Z/MES says :—‘‘ Everybody nowadays writes mono- 
graphs on artists, but few that have been produced during 
recent years are more complete, more judicious, or better 
arranged [than this)...... A considerable service is rendered 
both to students and toart-lovers by a writer who, endowed 
with adequate critical powers and with unwearied industry, 
goes over the whole of the monuments, and the whole of 
the orginal documents, and judges them with constant 
reference to the best that has been written about them by 
other scholars. The time had come for the performance of 
such a task, and Miss Cruttwell has performed it with much 
skill and judgment.” 


THE LARGER MEDLZVAL TOWN SERIES, 
I. and II. 


SIENA and SAN GIMIGNANO. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER. Very fully illustrated 
from Reproductions of Paintings and Sculptures, and 
Topographical Drawings by Helen M. James. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

AN EARLY REVIEW. —‘‘'A most excellent volume, 
abounding in good scholarship and good taste, which will 
serve the double purpose of guide-book and history with the 
utmost credit in each department.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


FLORENCE. By E. G. Gardner. 


Very fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Third Edition in smaller form, 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ We know no book of the size 
that gives a more complete and satisfactory t of 
Florence, her history, her heroes, and her treasures.” 








SONS of FRANCIS. 


MACDONELL. With Illustrations from Italian Paint- 
ings. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The 7/MES says :—“ Her styleis strong, direct, serious...... 
her information precise and minute; her gift of vivid cha- 
racterization most interesting......Can hardly fail to become 
a standard authority.” 

LATEST REVIEW.—“The chivalrous history of the 
‘Knights of the Holy Ghost’...... in this book is pictured 
with delightful sympathy and enthusiasm, while the 
author’s critical faculty remains fresh and independent...... 
The translation of part of the mystical ‘ Holy Commerce,’ 
and of some of Jacopone’s fantastic and tender verses, is a 
triumph of style.”—Guardian, 


MAZZINI. By Bolton King, M.A. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. (‘‘ Temple 
Biographies,” I.). Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Sympathetic and discriminating.”— Academy. 

** At last a competent biography.”—Standard, 

“ A living picture of the man.””—Daily Chronicle. 

**Gives good promise for the volumes to follow. Mr. King 
has treated a very difficult subject with much success...... 
The personality of Mazzini is brought out by many touches 
and details which add much to the interest of the volume.” 

Spectator. 


re | 


By Anne 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW NOVELS, &c. 


———e 
On FEBRUARY 19, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The POWER of the PALMIST. 
By VIOLET GUTTENBERG, 
Author of ‘Neither Jew nor Greek.’ 
M. ZOLA’S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
TRUTH (Vérité). 


By EMILE ZOLA. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. 








A NOVEL TO BE READ.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW : 


Being the Strange True Story of One who claimed Fore- 
Knowledge of the Day that never comes. 


By CYRIL SEYMOUR. 


SOCIAL ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALL SORTS 
AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AS WE ARE AND AS WE 
MAY BE. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd. 


The MAN who LOST his PAST. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘The King’s 
Counsel.’ With 50 Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 

‘*A mine of merriment.” —Scot. “3 ”— Dail 

Express. “‘ Amusing from start to finish.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘*A laugh in every line.”"—7o-day, ‘' Very lively reading.” 

—Morning Leader. ‘‘Side-splitting.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

“ A triumph.”—Sovereign. ‘One of the funniest books we 

have read for a long time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The GATES of WRATH. By Arnold 


BENNETT, Author of ‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 

**Cleverly constructed. The book will keep any reader of 

ordinary curiosity pleasantly ev gaged till he has finished it.” 
Scotsman, 

‘In the way of sensational fiction we have not read 
anything better for some time.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The plot concocted by the diabolic pair of sinners is 
hideously ingeni ”— Manchester Guardian, 

‘*A melodrama of the most thrilling and exciting cha- 


racter.”— To-day. 
POPULAR S!IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSEBURY. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘ The Diary of a Doctor.’ 
“The story, though sensational, is told with artistic 
restraint, and the plot is dexterously woven. Several of 
the ch ters are convincingly drawn.”— Outlook. 























*,* A List of other BOOKS ABOUT ITALY not i 
above may be had post free from Messrs. DENT. 








** G@uide-books, books for study, books for reference...... 
Little galleries of art.”—Jllustrated London News. 


THE 


MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With numerous Drawings, Reproductions, and Maps. 
Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, and limp roan. 


ASSISI. By Lina Duff Gordon.” 


[Second Edition. 

BRUGES. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith.t 
CAIRO. By Stanley Lane-Poole.t 
CHARTRES. By Cecil Headlam.t+ 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. 

HUTTON.* 
FLORENCE. By E.G. Gardner, 
MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrare.” 
NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headlam" 
PERUGIA. By Margaret Symonds 

and LINA DUFF GORDON.* [Fourth Edition. 
PRAGUE. By Count Lutzow.” 


ROME. By Norwood Young.t 
; (Second Edition. 


ROUEN. By Theodore A. Cook.+ _ 
[Second Edition. 

TOLEDO. By Hannah Lynch.” 

VERONA. By Alethea Wiel.+ 


* Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 4s. 6d. net. 
+ Cloth, 4s, 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT & CO, Bedford Street, London, 





*“*One can always count on a readable tale from Mrs, 
Meade, and ‘Rosebury’ is one which well maintains her 
reputation.”—Scotsman, 


The TIDEWAY. By Austin Clare, 
Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. 
‘A workmanlike and clever novel. Sure to interest any 
one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sarah 
TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 
‘“‘An admirable specimen of literary mosaic-work...... A 
pretty and plausible romance.”— World. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By 


GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.’ 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL, B.A. 
** A powerful piece of realistic fiction.” —Scotsman, 
‘* A story which, in point of sensational excitement, leaves 
nothing to be desired.”—Glasgow Herald. 
**One of Georges Ohnet’s best novels, 
beginning to end.”—Literary World, 


The WILFUL WAY. By Herbert 


COMPTON, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 


Exciting from 


“It is seldom that one finds a plot of such daring 
ingenuity. honsed Mr. Compton has a very keen sense of 
humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ An amusing and exciting imbroglio......Quite absorbing 


in its way.”—Daily Mail. 


MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 


(New Volume of the ‘St. Martin’s Library.”) Pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


The LUCK of ROARING CAMP, 
SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED, &c. By BRET 


HARTE. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
[February 19. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW_BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GEORG JOACHIM GOSCHEN 
Publisher and Printer, of Leipzig, 1752-1828. With 
Extracts from his Correspondence with Goethe, 
Schiller, Klopstock, Wieland, Korner, and many 
other Leading Authors and Men of Letters of the 
Time. By his Grandson VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
36s. net, 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD 
STEWART, 


G.C.B. G.C.S.I., &c. The Story of his Life, 
mainly in his own Words. Edited by G. R, 
ELSMIE, C.S8.I., joint Author of ‘The Life of 
Lumsden of the Guides.’ With Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


The LETTERS of an UITLANDER. 
Giving Personal Evidence of the Present State 
of Affairs, Political, Social, and Commercial, 
in South Africa. Addressed to and Edited by 
Major Sir BARTLE C. FRERE, Bart. Crown 
8vo, 5s, net. [Ready next week, 


IN the ANDAMANS and NICOBARS. 
The Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner 
“Terrapin,” with Notices of the Islands, their 
Fauna, Ethnology, kc. By C. BODEN KLOSS. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken on the spot. Medium 8vo, 
21s, net. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


By A. S. MURRAY, LL.D. F.8.A., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, 
With numerous large Photogravures and other 
Illustrations of the whole Remains. Medium 8yo, 
21s. net. [Heady next week. 


WAKEMAN’S HANDBOOK OF 
IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A, With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Heady next week, 
This is a revised edition of the late W. F Wakeman’s 
well-known Handbook, with new chapters added on Burial 
Customs, Ogam Stones, Raths and Stone Forts, Lake 
Dwellings, &c., by the Editor, who has kept in close touch 
with the results of recent scientific exploration in Ireland. 


The IDEALS of the EAST. With 


Special Reference to the Art of Japan. By 
KAKAZU OKAKURA. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The PATHWAY to REALITY. The 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews in the Session 1902-1903. By the 
Right Hon, R. B. HALDANE, M.P. LL.D. K.C., 
Author of ‘Education and Empire,’ &c. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The NEW FOREST. Its Traditions, 
Inhabitants, and Customs. By ROSE DE 
CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, and a Map. A Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





READY NEXT WEEK, A NEW NOVEL 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘Owd Bob,’ 
Entitled 


DANN Y. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MIND of CHRIST. By the Rev. 
S. A. ALEXANDER, Canon of Gloucester, 
sometime Reader at the Temple Church. 
Demy 8vo, 6s net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


CITIES of INDIA. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE., 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 


The NATURE STUDENT'S NOTE-BOOK. Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. Canon 


STEWARD and ALICE FE. MITCHELL. 


Interleaved with Writing Paper, 2s. net, 





AN ENGLISH GARNER. 
TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, Author of ‘England under 


Protector Somerset,’ &c. 


STUART TRACTS. With Introduction by C. 


H. Firth, Author of ‘Oliver Cromwell.’ 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. Mainly of the Seventeenth Century. With an Introduction by 
C, RAYMOND BEAZLEY, F.R.G.S., Fellow of Merton, Author of ‘The Dawn of Modern Geography.’ 2 vols, 
These Volumes form the first of the Reissue of the Classified and Rearranged Edition of Prof. Arber’s famous Miscellany, ‘An English Garner.’ Each 


Volume is sold separately, and contains an Introduction by a Specialist and a copious Index. 


4s, net each. 





MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK, 


The PRIVATE PAPERS of HENRY RYECROFT. By the Author of ‘New Grub Street,’ 


‘The Crown of Life,’ &c. 6s. 


“ Mr. Gissing has never written anything more remarkable }...... in many ways is his best work...... strikes us as a tour de force.”— Times, 
‘*Oh, golden book of spirit and of sense.”—Mr, W. L. CouRTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. 





THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING FEBRUARY. 


The PAGAN at the SHRINE. By Paul Gwynne, Author of ‘ Marta.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NATION'S NEED. A Series of Articles on Education by Various Authorities. Edited by 


SPENSER WILKINSON, Crown 8vo, 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE, 1870-1900. By G. 


Hanotaux. 4 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


COINS of ANCIENT SICILY. ByG. F. Hill, M.A. With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustrations, 


anda Map. Koyal 8vo, 21s. net. 





CONSTABLE and his INFLUENCE on LAND- 


SCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. HOLMES. 
Edition limited to 350 Copies, 5/. 5s. net. 


D. §. M. in the SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Very careful, fully informed, and | 


excellently written...... The splendidly reproduced illustrations are in some cases better than 


the originals, for Constable’s manner of sketching gives extraordinary force to black and | 


white.’ 


FRENCH ART. Classic Contemporary Painting 


and Sculpture. By W.C. BROWNELL. With upwards of 50 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Small imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

D. 8. M.in the SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Mr. Brownell’s sympathies kindle over 

great art where he finds it; and for those who desire a markedly intelligent, lucidly 

expressed, and temperate study of French art from Claude Lorrain to Claude Monet, and 


from Claux Sluters to Auguste Rodin, no better sketch exists in English than Mr. Brownell’s 
essay,” 


The SHROUD of CHRIST. By P. Vignon, 


oe ee), Demy 4to, illustrated with many Photogravure and Collotype Plates, 
s, 6d. net. 


THREE YEARS’ WAR. By Christian de Wet. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, 10s. 6d. 


TOLSTOI as MAN and ARTIST. By 


MEREJKOWSKI, Author of ‘The Forerunner,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY in LUTHER'S TIME. The 


Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. Translated by ALBERT 
VANDAM. Introduced by HERBERT FISHER, M.A. New Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The CAMPAIGN of ADOWA. By G. F. H. 


BERKELEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 77 Photogravure Illustrations. | 


The PREVENTION of DISEASE. Translated 


from the German by WILLMOTT EVANS. Withan Introduction by H. TIMBRELL 
BULSTRODE, M.A. Demy 8vo, over 1000 pp., Index, 31s. 6d. net. 
The LANCET says :—‘“‘ An important contribution towards the development of that 
| larger conception of preventive medicine to which we seem to be gradually moving, and the 
medical officer of health, as well as the general medical practitioner, should derive inspira- 
| tion from its pages.” 


‘BORROWED PLUMES. 


Feap. 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


By Owen Seaman. 


[Second Edition. 


\A PATRICK'S DAY HUNT. By E. G. Somer- 


VILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With Coloured Illustrations, 6s. 


The ORIGIN of KNOWLEDGE of RIGHT and 


WRONG. By Prof. FRANZ BRENTANO. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
CECIL HAGUE. Demy 8vo, ds. net. 


SOME FRUITS of SOLITUDE. By William 


PENN. With a Frontispiece, 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d, net; 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION, 3s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in the LIVES of the SAINTS. By 


EDWARD HUTTON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. 


JOHN NISBET, Author of ‘ British Forest Trees,’ ‘Studies in Forestry,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, Maps, and Plans. 32s. net. 


The FIGHT with FRANCE for NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. BRADLEY. Second Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 6s. 








THE AN 


CESTOR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY REVIEW OF COUNTY AND FAMILY HISTORY, HERALDRY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY, royal 8vo, 5s. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limitep, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_.¢—— 


UNKNOWN MEXICO. 


A Record of Five Years’ Exploration among the 
Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre, in the ‘Tierra 
Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco, and among the 


Tarascos of Michoacan. 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 
With numerous I]lustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits. 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, net. 


VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J, W. FORTESCUE. 


Second Part: FROM the CLOSE of the SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR to the SECOND PEACE of 
PARIS. Vol. III. 1763-1793. With Maps and 
Plans, 8vo, 18s. net. 

*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and II, 


36s. net. 











NEW WORK BY 
PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest 
ARTHUR GAKDNER. Profusely illustrated, 


8vo, 21s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘The reader will find set out with 
admirable clearness all that is known as to the early history 
of those «:chitectural wonders which have formed the 
well-spring of the art in the Western world......To students 
the work must be invaluable.” 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies 


from the Chronicles of Kome. By FRANCIS 
MARION CRAWFORD. With Map and I]lus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ Full of strong and picturesque 
writing, which will set the reader's heart pulsing with the 
passions and struggles and triumphs which have left their 
memories thickly clustering in almost every street of the 
* Eterna! City’......Should be in the hands of every visitor.” 


HYMNS and PSALMS. By Horace 
SMITH, Author of ‘ Poems’ and ‘ Interludes,’ 
First, Second, and Third Series, Extra crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL SEAILLES. 
Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited by 
Prof. HENRY JONES, LL.D. Vol. L, 
PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. II., ETHICS, META- 
PHYSICS, and THEODICY. §8vo, 10s, net 
each volume. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A most interesting and a really 

valuable aid to the student of philosophy.” 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s, 
Contents for JANUARY. 

The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. 
By Dr. H. Hirschfeld (with 4 facsimiles).—The Jews and the 
Spanish Inquisition (1622-1721). By Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil. 
—The Jews in Portugal from 1773 to 1902. By Cardozo de 
Bethencourt.- Poetry: Simchas Torah. Translated from 
the Yiddish of J. L. Gordon by Alice Lucas and Helena 
Frank.—The Hebrew-Persian MSS. of the British Museum. 
By Dr. M. Seligsohn.—Allgemeine Kinleitung in die Jiidische 
Literatur des Mittelaiters. By Prof. M. Steinschneider,— 
Hine Angebliche Ergiinzung zu Jahja Salih’s Tiklal. By 
Prof. W. Bacher. — Critical Notice: Nolan and Hirsch’s 
*Bacon’s Greek and Hebrew Grammars.’ By Dr. L. D. 














MACMILLAN & CO,, LimITED, London. 
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EDNA LYALL'S 
NOVELS. 


HER LAST LONG STORY. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


OTHER NOVELS BY THE 
SAME AUTHOR. 


In green cloth, price 3s. 6d. each, 


DONOVA N: 
A Modern Englishman. 


‘*This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the 
first carried away by the gallant: unconventionality of its 
author. ‘Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but it is 
something more and better. It should doas much good as 
the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The 
story is told with a grand simplicity, an unconscious poetry 
of eloquence which stirs the very depths of the heart. One 
of the main excellences of this novel is the delicacy of 
touch with which the author shows her most delightful 
characters to be after all human beings, and not angels 
before their time.’”’—Standard. 


WE TWO. 


“There is artistic realism both in the conception and the 
delineation of the personages; the action and interest are 
unflaggingly sustained from first to last, and the book is 


pervaded by an atmosphere of elevated, earnest thought.” 
Scotsman, 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


“ Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and 
character as are really worth reading about. The central 
figure of her story is Algernon Sydney ; and this figure she 
invests with a singular dignity and power. He always 

pears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts 


of 
of his life.”—Spectator. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


“ The plot and, indeed, the whole story is gracefully fresh 
and very charming; there is a wide humanity in the book 


that cannot fail to accomplish its author’s purpose.” 
Literary World, 


WON BY WAITING. 


‘The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the 
learned Cornelia especially ; the little impulsive French 
heroine who endures their cold hospitality and at last wins 
their affection is Soeaty charming; while throughout 
the book there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and 
sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds us that the makin 
and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total o 


real life.” —Academy. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


** All the quiet humour we praised in ‘ Donovan’ is to be 
found in the new story. And the humour, though never 
demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It is not Edna 
Lyall’s plan to give her readers much elaborate description, 
but when she does describe scenery her picture is always 
alive with vividness and grace.’’— Atheneum, 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


“We are glad to welcome Miss Lyall back after her long 
abstraction from the fields of prosperous, popular author- 
ship which she had tilled so successfully. She n affronts 
her public with a very serious work ot fiction indeed, and 
succeeds very well in that thorny path of the historical 
novel in which so many have failed before her. That ‘glory 
of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song,’ John Hampden, 
lives again, to a certain extent, in that dim half-light of 
posthumous research and loving and enthusiastic imagina- 
tion which is all the novelist can do for these great figures 
of the past, resurrected to make the plot of a modern novel.” 


lack and White. 
The above seven volumes are to be obtained in 
extra superfine red cloth, gilt edges, complete in 
case, price 308. net, and also in the original brown 
cloth binding, uniform with ‘In Spite of All,’ price 
6s, each, 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


—_—_~— 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE. 
By Major-General 


Sir ALEXANDER BRUCE TULLOCH, 
K.C.B. C.M.G. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AGNOSTICISM. 
By ROBERT FLINT, D.D. LL.D. F.B.S.E,, 
Author of ‘Historical Philosophy in France 
and French Belgium,’ ‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 


From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., 
Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh, In 3 vols, demy 8vo. 
Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL CBITI- 
CISM. 16s. net. 
Vol. II. FROM the RENAISSANCE to the DE- 
CLINE of EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORTHO. 
DOXY. 20s, net. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE. Edited by Prof. SAINTS- 
BURY. A complete and continuous History 
of the Subject. In 12 crown 8vo volumes. 
Price 5s. each. 

NEW VOLUME. 

The 


MID - EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 
By J. H. MILLAR. 
Volumes already issued: — The FLOURISHING of 
ROMANCE and the RISE of ALLEGORY. By the Kditor. 


—The FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snell.—The 


TRANSITION PERIOD By G. Gregory Smith.— The 
EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By the Editor.—The LATER 


RENAISSANCE. By David Hannay.—The AUGUSTAN 
AGES. By Oliver Elton.—The ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. 


By T. S. Omond. 
A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. 
By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in the University of Strassburg. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 


THREE 6s. 


THE CIRCLE. 
By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
Second Impression. 
“ Fresh and original......A story more absorbing from the 
first page to the last, a novel more difficult to lay down, it 


is rarely our good fortune to peruse.’ 
W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


YOUTH: a Narrative; 
And Two other Stories. By JOSEPH CON- 
RAD, Author of ‘Lord Jim,’ ‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’ &c. Second Impression. 


‘Tales of exceptional power......Not for long have three 
stories thrilled us more by sbeer humanity and vital force. 
It is a very human book, and vital and real.” —Outlook. 


[In the press. 


NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. 


D’HARICOT. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON, Author of ‘The 
Lunatic at Large,’ &c. Second Impression. 


* Original as well as joyous...... Some of the situations are 
inimitable ...... Full of good nature and out-of-the-way 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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LITERATURE 
The Complete Works of John Lyly. Now for 
the First Time collected and edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 3 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Eneuisn scholarship owes the latest of many 
debts of gratitude to the Clarendon Press 
for the fine series of critical editions of the 
Elizabethan playwrights to which these 
volumes belong. Prof. Boas’s ‘ Kyd,’ re- 
viewed in the Atheneum for December 14th, 
1901, and Mr. Warwick Bond’s ‘Lyly’ are 
to be followed, it is known, by a collection 
of Robert Greene’s plays, upon which Mr. 
Churton Collins is occupied ; and it is much 
to be hoped that the enterprise will not be 
allowed to come to an end before some com- 
petent scholar has undertaken the import- 
ant, but truly Herculean task of editing 
Ben Jonson. So far as the share of the 
Press in the ‘Works of John Lyly’ goes, 
we have little but praise. The only thing 
to be said is that the varieties of type, the 
conical brackets and other symbols, and in 
articular the marginal references necessary 
or Mr. Bond’s purposes, have militated 
successfully against the production of a 
symmetrical and comely page. It is rogret- 
table, but in an edition of this order the 
ideals of the printer’s art must needs give way 
to the austere requirements of scholarship. 
With regard to Mr. Bond’s work as 
editor it may as well be said, frankly and 
at once, that it is impossible, in every 
respect, to form a wholly favourable judg- 
ment upon it. But we have no desire 
whatever to be ungracious; and we gladly 
pay our tribute to the immense patience 
and unsparing industry which, during a 
period of some years, he has devoted to his 
task. Even when all deductions have been 
made, it remains a solid and valuable 
achievement. The mere fact that we now 
have for the first time, in place of F. W. 
ieee, noted ae ee edition of 
» & critical text of Lyly’s plays, with the 
Possibilities of error solaeel by ‘conscien- 





tious collation to the minimum inseparable 
from any single collator’s work, would of 
itself be something. And this is by no 
means all that Mr. Bond gives us. We find 
here the ‘‘ doubtful” play of ‘The Maid’s 
Metamorphosis,’ only accessible hitherto in 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s privately printed and 
scarce ‘Old Plays.’ We find ‘ Euphues,’ too, 
although this has been more than once 
edited in recent years, and there is but little 
more to be said on the literary problem of 
Euphuism, and Lyly’s probable, but anony- 
mous contributions tothe Martin Marprelate 
controversy. Mr. Bond has devoted great 
pains to questions of chronology and biblio- 
graphy. He has accumulated innumerable 
illustrative notes, and a good deal of new 
biographical matter from the Hatfield manu- 
scripts and elsewhere. And finally, he has 
collected a quantity of unsigned poems, 
speeches, and entertainments, which he 
ascribes with more or less confidence to Lyly 
on conjectural grounds, and which, what- 
ever their relation to the personality of the 
playwright may be, at least form an ex- 
tremely interesting corpus of work belong- 
ing, in some degree, to the Lylyesque school. 
All this is a very considerable gain to Mr. 
Bond’s subject. Had but his judgment 
and discretion been equal to his diligence, 
we should certainly have acclaimed him 
as a model editor. In any case, Lyly 
stands out in these volumes a clearer and 
more definite literary figure than ever before. 
The new light is not, of course, equal to that 
which Prof. Boas was able to shed upon the 
very shadowy and elusive personality of 
Thomas Kyd. Lyly’s place in literary his- 
tory is fairly well established by now. There 
are no hasty estimates to be corrected; no 
neglected claims to be made good. Mr. Bond, 
indeed, with the not unnatural partiality 
of the advocate for his client, is inclined, 
both in his preface and in his excursus on 
‘Lyly as a Playwright,’ to suggest that 
something less than justice has been done 
to this one amongst the predecessors of 
Shakspeare by literary historians :— 

‘*He is the herald of an epoch, the master of 
the king : the first to establish prose in comedy ; 
the first to write plays at once cleanly and co- 
herent, bright and smooth ; the first to present 
to us on the stage woman inall her charm of wit 
and grace and laughter ; the first to utilize and 
insist on love-making as the grand perennial 
source of interest in fiction and drama alike ; 
the first founder, finally, of that ‘college of 
witcrackers’ who have lightened for English- 
men the weight and seriousness of life, down 
from his days, through those of Congreve and 
Sheridan, Fielding and Sterne, Hood and Praed 
and Sydney Smith, unto our own.” 

The eulogy has its touches of extravagance. 
After all, we do not know how much Lyly 
owed to his own predecessors. It may be 
something of an accident which chose 
just his plays, out of all those which were 
written so freely, as the Revels accounts 
show, during the first half of Elizabeth’s 
reign, to enjoy the permanent glories of 
print. Where now is ‘Predor and Lucia,’ 
or ‘The Knight in the Burning Rock,’ or 
‘The History of the Cynocephals’? More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that Lyly’s 
plays were written for performance not by 
men, but by children, and that therefore 
they necessarily stood somewhat aloof from 
the main development of Elizabethan drama. 
And while no one will deny that “ wit- 





cracking”’ is eminently characteristic of 
Shakspeare and his predecessors, or that 
Lyly was an early ana ingenious proficient 
in the art, it is quite possible to hold that 
this same ‘ wit-cracking” is at least as 
often a blemish as an ornament in writing 
intended for the stage. So far, however, as 
Mr. Bond’s claim for Lyly will bear analysis, 
it is certainly not now made for the first 
time. In such well-known works, for 
instance, as those of Prof. Ward and the 
late Mr. J. A. Symonds may be found the 
fullest acknowledgment, alike of Lyly’s 
priority as a prose dramatist and of the 
specific debt owed to him by Shakspeare. 
Mr. Bond has, no doubt, expounded Lyly’s 
achievement more fully than earlier writers 
set themselves to do, but he has not sub- 
stantially shifted the perspective in which it 
is to be regarded. 

We come now to the defects of Mr. 
Bond’s book. The first is the extreme 
awkwardness of its arrangement. His 
critical and biographical matter, instead of 
finding place in an orderly essay by way 
of introduction to the text and the detailed 
commentary naturally attached to this, is 
largely distributed in detached essays 
throughout the three volumes. To bring it 
all together into a synthetic view of Lyly is 
a task of considerable difficulty. Thus 
the first volume opens with a preface 
and a ‘Life of John Lyly.’ Then come 
two essays, on ‘The Text and Biblio- 
graphy of Euphues’ and on ‘ Euphues and 
Euphuism’ respectively ; then the first part 
of ‘Euphues’ itself. This is followed by 
a biographical appendix, containing a 
quantity of fresh matter, which came into 
Mr. Bond’s hands after his ‘ Life’ had been 
printed off, and which inevitably renders 
the conclusions thereof obsolete even before 
they were given to the world. Then come 
the ‘Entertainments,’ with an introduction 
of their own; and a final note on sentence- 
structure in ‘ Euphues’ brings up the rear. 
In the remaining volumes are included, 
besides the plays and other sections of text, 
each with a separate introduction, three 
distinct excursuses, dealing with ‘ Lyly as 
a Playwright,’ ‘Italian Influence in Lyly’s 
Plays,’ and ‘The Allegory in Endymion.’ 
All this is cumbrous. 

But unfortunately cumbrousness is not 
Mr. Bond’s worst fault as an editor. 
That is to be found, we fear, in a singular 
want of. judgment, which leads him 
into the wildest of conjectures, alike as 
biographer and as collector of apocrypha. 
So far as the biography is concerned, 
nemesis will be sharp and sure. We 
have not space here to deal with the 
theory, varied from those of Mr. Halpin 
and Mr. Baker, of an elaborate political 
narrative conveyed, along with some obvious 
courtly compliment, in the plot of ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ or with the notion that in Lyly is to 
be found the “pleasant Willy” lamented 
as ‘‘dead of late” in Spenser’s ‘Tears of 
the Muses.’ Both are highly disputable, 
and we believe that both are incorrect. In 
particular, the late Prof. Minto gave strong 
reasons, as far back as 1874, for identifying 
“Willy” with Sir Philip Sidney, who is 
elsewhere lamented under the same name. 
And of course Lyly was not literally 
“dead” for a good many years after the 
‘Tears of the Muses’ was published. Our 
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attention must be confined to Mr. Bond’s 
accouat of Lyly’s position in London during 
the period of his dramatic activity. Of this 
little is definitely known. Gabriel Harvey, 
writing in 1589, scoffs at him as “ the Vice- 
master of Poules and the Foolemaster of 
the Theater.” Mr. Bond accepts the in- 
ference that Lyly was assistant to Thomas 
Giles, master of the choir school of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which is, of course, to be 
distinguished from Colet’s better-known 
foundation. But surely it is quite un- 
warranted. Lyly was a man of some 
position, who began to sit in Parliament in 
1589, and is not likely to have acted as 
usher in a very minor school. Moreover, 
the antithesis with ‘‘ Foolemaster” makes 
it probable that ‘‘ vice” is here used in 
its dramatic sense of ‘‘ fool” or ‘‘clown,” 
and that Gabriel Harvey is only telling us— 
what we knew already—that Lyly’s plays, 
or some of them, were acted by the ‘ child- 
ren of Pauls.” Ifso, it would appear that he 
also wrote for one or other of the companies 
of men who performed at the ‘‘Theater.”’ Mr. 
Bond goes on to another conjecture. It has 


‘long been known, from certain petitions of 


Lyly’s to Elizabeth, which Mr. Bond’s re- 
searches have now fitted with fairly exact 
dates, and supplemented by letters in the 
same sense to Sir Robert Cecil, that the 
dramatist considered himself to have some 
kind of a claim upon the Court post of 
Master of the Revels. ‘‘I was entertained 
your Majesty’s servant,” he writes in 1598, 
‘‘ by your own gracious favour, strengthened 
with conditions that I should aim all my 
courses at the Revels (I dare not say with a 
romise, but a hopeful item, of the reversion), 
or the which these ten years I haveattended.”’ 
Actually, Lyly never became Master of the 
Revels. Edmund Tilney, appointed in 1579, 
lived into the reign of James I., and the 
reversion of the office seems to have been 
bestowed in 1597, much to Lyly’s chagrin, 
upon George Buck, to whom it was con- 
firmed by patent in 1603. The term “ your 
Majesty’s servant” in the petition need 
refer to nothing more than service in Parlia- 
ment. But Mr. Bond takes this and other 
pane in the documents to imply that Lyly 
eld some post subordinate to that of the 
Master in the Revels Office, and since the 
names of the clerk and the yeoman for the 
period in question are known to him, he 
infers that this can only be the clerk- 
controllership. The mention of ‘‘ten years” 
in the letter leads him to date the appoint- 
ment in 1588, and, as one Edmond 
Pagenham is mentioned as clerk-controller 
in 1605, it must have been resigned by that 
date. We have been precise as to these 
details, because of the object-lesson afforded 
upon the hazards of this inferential method 
of biography. No sooner is the conjecture 
propounded than it assumes in Mr. Bond’s 
eyes the character of an established fact. It 
is refe to again and again, and before 
the end of the book is reached comes to be 
the main pillar of a considerable further 
superstructure of guesswork. The attribu- 
tion, for instance, to Lyly of certain 
entertainments is defended on the ground 
that his ition in the Revels Office 
indicated him as “a person to whom 
noblemen wishing to amuse the Queen 
might naturally apply for aid.” And all 
the time Mr. Bond is at the mercy of a 








simple fact. It so happens that a copy of 
the patent to Edmond Pagenham or Paken- 
ham, who was clerk - controller in 1605, 
exists. It is dated in 1596, and it recites 
that the place had become vacant through 
the resignation by William Hunning of 
the patent granted to him in 1584. Lyly, 
therefore, cannot possibly have been clerk- 
controller, and, as Mr. Bond knows, there 
was no other post for him in the office. The 
amount of correction which the disappear- 
ance of this one conjecture makes necessary 
in Mr. Bond’s three volumes is very con- 
siderable. 

Hardly less dangerous than Mr. Bond’s 
habit of inferring literary history is that 
which leads him to assign to Lyly, on little 
or no evidence beyond a few parallelisms 
of phrase, a whole number of anonymous 
— gathered from the miscellaneous 
iterature of the sixteenth century. These 
include several sets of speeches or verses 
written as ‘Entertainments’ during royal 
progresses, or for some similar purpose, 
and about seventy poems taken from 
anthologies, music-books, and manuscript 
collections. It is singular that in only one 
instance does Mr. Bond find such a poem 
ascribed in a manuscript to Lyly. This is 


‘The Bee,’ which several other manu- 
scripts give, very likely incorrectly, to 
Essex. Of the other waifs and strays, some 


cannot possibly be Lyly’s. Such, for in- 
stance, is the ‘Entertainment at Elvetham,’ 
for which a much more plausible authorship 
is that of Nicholas Breton, whose signa- 
ture is attached to one of its songs in 
‘England’s WHelicon.’ And such, most 
emphatically, is the beautiful song from 
Dowland’s ‘Second Book of Airs,’ which 
begins :— 
I saw my lady weep, 
And sorrow proud to be advanced so, 


On this Mr. Bond notes ‘Cf. ‘Woman in the 
Moone,’ I. i. 224,’’ and the reader who obe- 
diently looks up the reference will find the 
stage direction “They sing.’ This 3s, 
surely, mere trifling; and we submit that 
a critic whose ear enables him to attri- 
bute ‘I Saw my Lady Weep,’ and a good 
many of its fellows, to Lyly, on no better 
grounds than that some song or other is 
missing in one of his plays, stands self- 
condemned. Other verses and entertain- 
ments there are which conceivably might, 
so far as internal evidence goes, be Lyly’s. 
But this is no —_ that they are his, except 
for a writer who pays no attention whatever 
to the statement that, in Elizabeth’s time, 
“that beauty in court, which could not 
parley Euphuism, was as little regarded as 
she which now there speaks not French.” 
One of these poems, by the way—that begin- 
ning ‘‘ His golden locks Time hath to silver 
turned” —isclaimed by Mr. Bullen for George 
Peele. The evidence is not much, but it is 
better than any that can be adduced for 
Lyly. It may be observed that, in his 
remarks on the Harefield Entertainment, 
Mr. Bond has been ensnared by Collier’s 
forged notice of a performance of ‘ Othello’ 
at Harefield in 1602. Is it clear that the 
mention of “‘ Mr. Lillyes man,’ which he 
quotes, is not part of the forgery? 

In thus dwelling on the demerits of Mr. 
Bond’s work it is difficult to avoid the appear- 
ance of disregarding its many sterlin 
qualities, and the genuine devotion whic. 





prompted it. But we feel that the critical 
temper to which attention has been called 
has already wrought havoc in literary his- 
tory, and that if it is to creep back again 
in publications issued under no less an gis 
than that of the Clarendon Press, it must 
not be without protest from the adherents of 
sound premises and right reasoning. 








The Athenian Drama.—Vol. II. Sophocles, 
Translated and explained by J. S. Philli- 
more.—Vol. III. Huripides. Translated 
into English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert 
Murray. With Illustrations. (Allen.) 

WE looked forward with not a little interest 

to the appearance of these volumes. Trans- 

lations of Greek dramas are no new thing, 
it is true, and rarely rouse more than lan- 
guid emotions in our breast ; but from two 
of the most brilliant among the younger 
generation of Oxford scholars, successively 

elected at a very early age to fill the im- 

portant Chair of Greek at Glasgow, it was 

not unfair to expect some freshness and 
originality in dealing with these ancient 
problems. Nor have we been disappointed. 

Both volumes show these rare qualities, 

while one of them we regard as a really 

remarkable achievement, altogether in a 

different class from the majority of classical 

translations. 

The first novelty which strikes the reader 
is common to both volumes—namely, the 
use of the rhyming couplet in place of blank 
verse. Mr. Phillimore holds 


‘*that the rhymed and not the blank verse is 
nearer the Sophoclean pitch of language. 
Sophocles moves, by predilection, in the middle 
diction, which is common ground to the poetical 
and the prose style...... Now English blank 
verse must (to my thinking) be always in full 
dress if it is to succeed—perpetually sonorous, 
balanced, aloof from the ordinary,” 


whereas ‘‘the rhymed couplet gives a per- 
petual reservation within which to approxi- 
mate, as near as may be, to prose,” and has 
an infinite variety of possibilities. Mr. 
Murray merely says: “A rhymed version 
seems to me, after many experiments, to pro- 
duce the effect of his [ Euripides’s | style much 
more nearly than blank verse.” Looking 
at the results, we may say that Mr. Philli- 
more’s volume left us doubtful, many of his 
rhymes being forced and unnatural, and 
lending a certain woodenness to his verse; 
but Mr. Murray amply justifies his choice. 
How it would be if a real master of blank 
verse were to put his hand to the task 
we will not venture to say; but with the 
ordinary translator the use of rhyme, if 
skilfully handled, serves to restore to the 
version something of the spirit which 
inevitably evaporates in the process of 
translation. 

Translation is, in truth, a matter of com- 
pensations; and here we touch on a funda- 
mental principle of the art, on which the 
two Glasgow professors hold different views. 
Mr. Phillimore takes as the motto of his 
book the words which Browning prefixed to 
his translation, more curious than pleasing, 
of the ‘ Agamemnon’ :— 


‘‘Tf, because of the immense fame of the follow- 
ing tragedy, I wished to acquaint myself with it, 
and could only do so by the help of a translator, 
I should require him to be literal at every cost 
save that of absolute violence to our language. 
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Mr. Murray, on the other hand, after laying 
“the groundwork of careful translation” by 
the preparation of an accurate prose version, 
has thereafter ‘‘thought no more about 
anything but the poetry.” He has aimed, 
that is, at giving the reader an English 

which shall contain the essence of 
Paripides’s poetry, without tying himself to 
the letter of his words :— 

‘‘T have in my own mind a fairly clear con- 
ception of what I take to be the ‘spirit’ of 
Euripides, and I have kept my hands very free 
in trying to get near it...... I have often used 
more elaborate diction than he, because I found 
that, Greek being a very simple and austere 
language and modern English an ornate one, a 
direct translation produced an effect of baldness 
which was quite unlike the original.” 


Here, therefore, we have a plain issue, 
affecting the very principle of translation, 
on which the opposing sides are taken by 
two scholars of unquestioned ability, both 
of whom are men of literary taste as well 
as classical knowledge. For ourselves, we 
have no doubt that Mr. Murray’s principle 
is the right one, and we could ask no better 
test of it than the two volumes now before 
us. Mr. Phillimore’s translation shows no 
lack of ability, but it can only be fully 
appreciated by a reader acquainted with the 
Greek—that is, by one for whom a trans- 
lation is superfluous. We should hesitate 
to place it in the hands of a reader, ignorant 
of Greek, whom we wished to impress with 
the genius of Sophocles. The form and the 
words of Sophocles are rendered in it, but 
half the spirit has evaporated without com- 
— It is this compensation that 

. Murray (himself no mean literary artist) 
has supplied in the manner above indicated, 
and the result is a truly brilliant version, 
which ranks with the very best work of the 
kind in English. 

For a complete justification of this opinion 
the reader must be referred to the book 
itself, since space here will not admit of its 
full establishment; but a few quotations 
may be supplied in support of it. Here 
(selected almost at random) is Mr. Philli- 
more’s version of the quarrel between 
Creon and (Edipus :— 

Gd, Question away! No murderer Ill be seen, 

Cre. Say, then: you have my sister for your 

queen ? 

Gd. That question will admit no answer nay, 

Cre. Your rule is one with hers, an equal sway ? 

a, She gets whatever she desires of me, 

Cre, And I am equalised, to make you three ? 

Gd. Yes, ’tis in that you manifest your treason. 

Cre. No—if as I do, with yourself you ’d reason. 
Now first consider this: Who’d choose to reign 
—Think you—with terrors rather for his train 
Than drowsy and secure, with powers the same ? 
King in my acts, to be a King in name— 

My nature never lusted after it, 

And no man else who keeps a sober wit, 
Without alarm, I ’ve all my will from you; 
King, I’d have much against my will to do: 
How could a throne be sweeter to possess 
Than sovereignty and rule without distress ? 
I’m not yet so beguiled as to be fain 

Of glory saving what consists with gain. 
I've every man’s Good-day, they all salute, 
Your suitors ask for me to push their suit, 
For all success for them comes only so. 

Shall I, to gain that other, let this go? 

No sober sense will e’er disloyal prove ; 
With such designs I ’m not myself in love, 
Nor would I follow did another move, 


Beside this we will place a similar scene 
of quarrel from Euripides, that between 
Hippolytus and the Nurse:— 





Nurse. Ob, by thy knees, be silent or I die! 
Hipp. Why, when thy speech was all so guilt- 
less? Why? 
Nurse. It is not meet, fair Son, for every ear ! 
Hipp. Good words can bravely forth, and have 
no fear. 
Nurse. Thine oath, thine oath ! 
oath before ! 
Hipp. ’Twas but my tongue, ’twas not my soul 
that swore, 
Nurse. O Son, what wilt thou? Wilt thou slay 
thy kin ? 
Hipp. I own no kindred with the spawn of sin! 
Nurse, Nay, spare me! Man was born to err; 
oh, spare! 
Hipp, O God, why hast Thou made this gleam- 
ing snare, 
Woman, to dog us on the happy earth ? 
Was it Thy will to make Man, why his birth 
Through Love and Woman? Could we not have 
rolled 
Our store of prayer and offering, royal gold, 
Silver and weight of bronze before Thy feet, 
And bought of God new child-souls, as were meet 
For each man’s sacrifice, and dwelt in homes 
Free, where nor Love nor Woman goes and comes. 


I took thine 


How can I too much hate you, while the ill 

Ye work upon the world grows deadlier still ? 

Too much? Make woman pure, and wild Love 
tame, 

Or let me cry for ever on their shame ! 


With all allowance for the higher key of 
emotion in which the scene from the ‘ Hip- 
polytus’ is pitched (though even in this 
respect the difference is in part due to the 
translators), few will dispute that the one 
rendering is verse, the other poetry. Or 
take examples from the choric passages, in 
which both translators have taken pains to 
use rhythms akin to those of the originals. 
Mr. Phillimore has one of the most famous 
lyrics of the Greek drama to translate in 
the play which he oddly chooses to call 
‘(Edipus up at Colonos’; and this is his 
version of what, in another piece of some- 
what puerile pedantry, he calls the ‘‘ second 
Turn” :— 


There ’s one glory o’ these 
Fields, of all fields 
Known to my hearing 
Which not Asia yields : 
Peloponnese’ 
Broad heritance 
Boasts not a rearing: 
Th’ uncultivated 
Plant, self-created ; 
The terror of the foeman’s lance ; 
They fill the ground in 
A rich abounding— 
Grey-greenleaved olive trees, 
Lusty to nourish: 
Which youth enraged 
And captain aged 
Vainly strives to reduce, 
Hacking amain : 
Havoc is vain, 
For the eye of Zeus 
Watches aye, and wi’ steely glance 
Pallas sees that they flourish ! 


As a pendant to this we will take the 
lyric in the ‘Bacche’ describing the 
homes of Aphrodite and the Muses (Il. 402- 
415) :— 

Where is the Home for me? 

O Cyprus, set in the sea, 
Aphrodite’s home In the soft sea-foam, 

Would I could wend to thee ; 
Where the wings of the Loves are furled, 
And faint the heart of the world. 


Aye, or to Paphos’ isle, . 
Where the rainless meadows smile 
With riches rolled From the hundred-fold 
Mouths of the far-off Nile, 
Streaming beneath the waves 
To the roots of the seaward caves, 





But a better Jand is there 
Where Olympus cleaves the air, 
The high still dell Where the Muses dwell, 
Fairest of all things fair ! 
O there is Grace, and there is the Heart’s Desire, 
—« “1y to adore thee, thou Spirit of Guiding 
ire: 

Mr. Murray’s version is free, no doubt, 
as may be seen by the Greek corresponding 
to the first two stanzas :— 

ixotuav wort Kvmpov, 

vacov tas ’Adpodiras, 

iv’ of OedA£ippoves vépov- 

tat Ovaroiow “Epwres* 

Ilddov @ av Exardcropor 

BapBapov rorapod poat 

kaprifoveww avopBpot. 
Indeed, we selected this passage partly 
as a somewhat extreme example of Mr. 
Murray’s method; but he has produced a 
charming poem, much more nearly repro- 
ducing’the effect of the original than a 
verbally faithful rendering would have done, 
and it is surprising to see, on a close analysis, 
how few of his words are really excessive. 
Mr. Phillimore has tied himself in straiter 
bands than Mr. Murray, but in his faithful- 
ness to the letter he has lost much of the 
spirit. 

Space will not admit of more examples ; 
but it may be as well to say something of 
the contents of the two volumes. Mr. 
Phillimore translates the three Theban 
tragedies, and prefixes to them an essay on 
the genius of Sophocles, in which the usual 
things are brightly and freshly said. We 
do not impute the slightest blame to Mr. 
Phillimore in this respect. There is far 
less uncertainty, and, consequently, far less 
opportunity for originality of view, as to the 
character and aims of Sophocles than in the 
case of his younger rival. Mr. Murray 
translates the ‘ Hippolytus’ and the 
‘Bacchee,’ together with the ‘Frogs’ of 
Aristophanes, and adds to them an admir- 
able and most attractive essay on the genius 
of Euripides, especially in connexion with 
the ‘Bacche,’ and an interesting appendix 
on the fragments of some of the lost plays. 
The inclusion of the ‘Frogs’ is intelli- 
gible, from its intimate connexion with the 
criticism of the Greek drama in general, 
and Euripides in particular. Nevertheless, 
we are inclined to regret it. We are already 
better off for translations of Aristophanes 
than for Euripides (though we do not for- 
get Mr. Way), since we have Frere and Mr. 
Rogers, and in view of the excellence of 
Mr. Murray’s renderings of the tragic poet 
we should have preferred to have another 
of his plays. Besides, we suppose that the 
appearance of the ‘Frogs’ implies that there 
is to be no separate volume on Aristophanes 
in this series, and we should have liked to 
see Mr. Godley or Mr. Owen Seaman trying 
his hand on the ‘ Birds’ and the ‘ Clouds.’ 

It is, perhaps, hard on Mr. Phillimore to 
be brought into inevitable comparison with 
a rival of maturer powers and exceptional 
brilliance; but if he is the younger scholar, 
he has the more time before him, and, no 
doubt, will have tasks of greater scope to 
undertake. For Mr. Murray, it is to be 
hoped that his talents will not be allowed 
to rust in retirement, now that they have 
reached their maturity. Possibly he has 
some greater work in contemplation ; but 
if he has nothing better to do, he might 
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find employment not unworthy of his powers 
in interpreting to the English reader, by 
means of further translations, the genius 
and fine flower of Hellenic poetry. 








The Life and Death of Cormac the Skald: 
being the Icelandic Kormakssaga. Rendered 
into English by W. G. Collingwood 
and Jén Stefansson, Ph.D. Copenhagen. 
“Viking Club Translations Series,” 
No. 1. 

Tue rather fantastically named ‘“ Viking 

Club” does not display among its list of 

officers names very widely known in Scandi- 

Navian research, and a fair number of 

‘kent men” in this line are not on its list. 

Howbeit, this translation of the ‘ Kormaks- 

saga,’ which appears as first in the list of 

‘*Viking Club Translations,”’ is, at all events, 

a credit to the body and the two individual 

members who have made the rendering, 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood and Dr. Jén Stefaas- 

son, of Copenhagen. Some exception may 

be taken to the “ begetting”’ or “ getting 
up’’ of the edition. The frontispiece and 
the coloured illustration of sunset over Mel 
and Midfjord, the shape and ornamentation 
of the cover, &c., give the volume a childish 
look, as though these things were a survival 
from the days when sagas and Norse anti- 
quities generally were considered matters 
for the nursery or the schoolroom rather 
than for grown-up folk. Not, indeed, that 
we would throw any contempt on those 
books of the past, such as ‘The Heroes of 

Asgaard,’ from which many of us got our 

first love for Scandinavian literature. In 

any case, the body of this translation, the 
introduction, &c., are serious and scholarly. 

The authors have failed to notice one or two 

points upon which we shall touch ; certain 

anomalies in the saga as a whole; certain 
difficulties which the stanzas present to an 

Icelandic scholar; but one does not desire 

to be over critical. 

As the ‘ Kormakssaga’ has not yet been 
fully rendered into English, something 
should first be said of its plot, though that 
is no easy matter, so disjointed is the 
whole narrative. It is in no sense a 
work at all comparable to the ‘Laxdela 
Saga’ or ‘Njala.’ We ourselves think 
there is evidence that the so-called 
‘improvisations ” of Cormac were really 
parts of a long poem (compare the three 
ve:ses beginning ‘‘Sitja” as they read 
together, vv. 12-14, in ‘Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,’ with their position in the prose 
tale); but we are bound to own that 
this view is seemingly not taken by the 
editors of the ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ 
who speak of all these as Cormac’s impro- 
visations, as the saga does. In any case, if 
the saga is unkempt, the hero was so too. 
He was, as Mr. Collingwood says, far more 
of a Celt than an Icelander in character, 
with his tuft of unkempt black hair and 
sallow face, which awoke at once the interest 
and half-disdain of the golden Steingerd. 
Mr. Collingwood, by the way, is hard upon 
the heroine of the story. This is his account 
of the matter :— 


** The story of a poet, poor and proud, with 
all the strength and all the weakness of genius. 
He loves a fine lady, a spoilt child, who 
bewitches him, jilts him, and jilts him again. 
He fights for her, rhymes for her, and rises for 





her sake to all that a man could achieve. Then, 
after years, he has her at his feet and learns all 
her heartlessness and worthlessness. He bids 
her farewell ; but dies in the end with her name 
on his lips.” 


In fact, the ‘‘ psychology ” (if one must use 
the word) of the tale is not difficult to 
understand: it is a theme which in after 
years has been sadly hackneyed through 
its attractiveness and naturalness. Stein- 
gerd does undoubtedly mingle with liking 
for the somewhat poorly born poet-lover 
a grain of the contempt which a woman 
of the world would feel for such nowa- 
days, even if he were likewise a first- 
rate fighting man and had distinguished 
himself in South Africa. Besides, you 
must add to the difference between the 
bourgeois and the ‘‘artist” something of 
the difference between the Teuton or 
the Goth and the Celt. But Steingerd’s 
feeling has its basis of reason after all, 
and Cormac is the first to prove it. So 
soon as the opposition of her family to 
their marriage has been overcome the 
ardent poet cools down, and, instead of 
Steingerd jilting him, it is Cormac who 
lets the wedding feast be prepared and 
never turns up to claim the bride. And 
(so like an Irishman!) afterwards, by 
way of excuse, he says he was bewitched. 
What girl in “society” could forgive 
the slight? As a fact Steingerd still 
remains faithful. Her family, furious, are 
for hurrying on a marriage to a middle- 
aged widower, Bersi, a famous man, too— 
Holmgongu-Bersi he is called from his 
success in holmgangs, or duels. Steingerd 
sends a message to the old lover, but—a 
terribly stale incident nowadays— the 
message is not delivered, and there is 
nothing for Steingerd but to submit. The 
pair do not get on together, though Bersi 
is a poet too, no mean one, and a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, as his conduct in 
the duel with Cormac, and afterwards during 
the quarrel with Thord, abundantly shows ; 
and eventually the woman divorces her hus- 
band—in the easy fashion which they used in 
Iceland before Christianity was introduced 
—and marries a much inferior man called 
Thorvald the Tinman, Cormac being still not 
to the fore. The hero goes to Norway, goes 
Viking to Ireland, and by a strange con- 
currence of chances twice rescues Steingerd 
from death or captivity. After the second 
rescue Thorvald is ready to give up his wife 
to her old lover; but Steingerd does not 
consent—very heartlessly Mr. Collingwood 
seems fo think. Another will think that she 
only consulted her dignity. She might well 
have been tired of being bandied about. 
However that may be, this last incident is 
not clear. 

In any case the tale is a fine and affecting 
history of a wayward, but really constant 
man, his own worst enemy, one of those 
beings whom more commonplace persons— 
and Steingerd nodoubt belonged to that cate- 
gory—never understand, but whom they 
can hardly be blamed for not under- 
standing. 

The point where the translation is open 
to criticism is, naturally, in the rendering 
of the verses. These are often obscure and 


difficult, and at the same time they are too 
perfect in form to have come down un- 
touched from Cormac’s age. We gather that 





the translators thought of the ballad form 
for their rendering ; others have used the 
same. Nothing, in fact, could be less 
suited to give the effect of the terse Eddaic 
po: try than the English rhymed ballad of the 
fourteenth century. In the renderings they 
have in fact given our translators are far 
too anxious to preserve certain external 
features, to the detriment of the soul of the 
original, as compare two renderings in prose 
from ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale’ and in 
verse by Mr. Collingwood and his colleague. 
The lines we have chosen form the first of 
three stanzas to which we have already 
alluded. All three begin with the word 
‘‘Sitja,” and follow each other naturally 
when placed side by side. But in the 
prose story they are referred to different 
occasions. Here is our present translators’ 
rendering :— 

There wait they within that would snare me; 

There whet they their swords for my slaying. 

My bane they shall be not, the cowards, 

The brood of the Church and the carline. 

Let the twain of them find me and fight me 

In the field without shelter to shield them ; 

And ewes of the sheep would be surer 

To shorten the days of the wolf. 

Here is the exact prose translation, and 
mark the difference :— 

‘“My enemies, the sons of one man, sit to- 
gether and whet their swords, but should they 
come against me in open field, it would be as it 
were ewe sheep seeking the life of a fierce wolf.” 








Politics and Religion: a Study in Scottish 
History from the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion. By William Law Mathieson. 2 vols. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Mr. Maruteson in this very able work has 

made a notable addition to Scottish historical 

studies. He shows himself to be a complete 
master of his subject, and his presentation 
of the facts is fresh and vigorous. His 
chosen ground is the battlefield of the sects, 
with none of which he identifies himself ; 
but while he writes with singular indepen- 
dence of judgment and objectivity, he is far 
from being wanting in national sympathy 
and patriotism. Indeed, his aim is to dis- 
cover and trace beneath the conflict of 
clerical parties, between themselves and 
with the State, an underlying moderate 
tradition—a tradition of patriotism, human- 
ity, and culture; and in pursuit of this 

quest at least Mr. Mathieson displays a 

decided bias in opposition to intolerance, 

bigotry, or persecution, wherever found. 

Such a treatment of the subject is refresh- 

ingly rare; and though many of the author’s 

strongly expressed judgments may be con- 
tested, it may safely be predicted that his 
thoughtful and suggestive book, which is 
never dull, will be read widely and with 
profit. POT Lee 

Mr. Mathieson well distinguishes between 
the accomplishment of the Reformation orthe 
overthrow of the old system and the estab- 
lishment of the Reformed Church. He makes 
the peace of 1550 the true starting-point 
of the Reformation, for it was not till Pro- 
testantism had outlived its invidious political 
connexion that it could hope to find favour 
with the Scots. Far deeper at this time than 
any question of change of creed wasthe deter- 
mination of the people to maintain their 
national independence and freedom. But, 
apart from political causes, Mr. Mathieson 
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So— 
insists again and again that the Roman 
Church—its own worst enemy—fell from 
internal decay—fell, indeed, before any 
other religious polity was ready to take its 
place. ‘‘The gross incompetence of the 
riesthood,”’ not to speak of their licentious- 
ness, “‘ had reduced the religious conscious- 
ness of the people to a vacuum, and it 
became a question whether the void would 
be recovered by the old religion or appro- 
priated by the new.” The circumstances 
were, however, such as to make any attempt 
to substitute reform for revolution out of 
the question. Mr. Mathieson’s conclusions 
are briefly 
‘‘that the decline of the old faith had over- 
shot the growth of the new; that a moribund 
church had been kept standing by favourable 
political tendencies ; that the people had learned 
to despise the mass long before the Reformers 
had taught them to abhor it asa form of idolatry ; 
that the monasteries were destroyed mainly by 
disatiected Catholics ; that, in short, Protestant- 
ism in Scotland was a formative rather than a 
disintegrating force. If this be true of Knox’s 
creed, it is also true of Knox himself as a factor 
in the evolution of that creed. He, too, was a 
builder rather than a destroyer.” 


In considering the several influences at 
work in the destruction of the old Church 
Mr. Mathieson rather overlooks the social 
and economic aspect of the Revolution. He 
refers to the popular influence of Sir David 
Lindsay and the gude and godlie ballatis, but 
he is silent in regard to such manifestations 
as that of the ‘Beggars’ Summons,’ to the 
significance of which Dr. Hume Brown calls 
attention in his ‘Life of Knox.’ This 
economic aspect of the situation suggests a 
new field of inquiry. 

Of John Knox Mr. Mathieson has some 
hard things to say, and these it is necessary 
to emphasize, inasmuch as it is to the spirit he 
infused into the very life of the new Church 
that are to be attributed some of its most 
unlovely characteristics. His greatness is 
beyond dispute. By sheer force of will he 
made himself an enduring power in Scottish 
politics, but he was hard, narrow, un- 
reasonable, incapable of tact or conciliation: 


“It is primarily to Knox’s teaching that we 
must ascribe that ascendancy of the Old Testa- 
ment over the New which has left so large and 
4 —s stain on the history of the Scottish 

urch,” . 


According to Mr. Mathieson the Reformer 
had no idea of secular statesmanship, and 
was not even in sympathy with the patriotic 
spirit which influenced many of his country- 
men. His genius was essentially that of a 
revolutionist. When the first battle of the 
Reformation was over Knox’s allies fell 
away :— 

“The nobles were content with having 
Secured the church lands, the rabble with 
having pulled down the monasteries, and the 
coe ge all classes with having expelled the 

cn. 


But now, being called upon to organize and 
build up a church, he see bodily into it 
all the violence, hatred, and uncharitableness 
which as the fuel of a revolution would have 
been useful enough. The Knoxian church 
was essentially the church of a minority, and 
its claims were rejected by the State even in 
his own day. The conflict of Church and 
State was the natural outcome of his spirit, 





and the man whose ideal was a theocracy 
became the father of Scottish dissent, and 
“‘we shall find his spiritual progeny dis- 
senting, abjuring, and protesting at every 
stage of the Church’s history.” 

It may be said that in much of this Mr. 
Mathieson is judging the men and events 
of the sixteenth century by the standard of 
the present time ; but it is the author’s con- 
tention that Knox was intolerant even to his 
own age, and that, moreover, the modern 
temper of culture, patriotism, and statesman- 
ship was well represented by Knox’s antago- 
nist, ‘‘the most brilliant figure in the politics 
of his time and country,”’ Maitland of Leth- 
ington, who in some respects may be 
regarded as Mr. Mathieson’s hero. If it 
be argued that Knox’s policy was the only 
practicable policy in the circumstances, and 
that Maitland’s attempt at compromise and 
conciliation was a failure, Mr. Mathieson 
can at least point to the fact that Queen 
Mary for three years and a half, under 
Maitland’s influence, had not only notassailed 
the reformed religion, but had also granted a 
provision for the ministry, had crushed 
Huntly, and had confirmed the law against 
the mass :— 

‘*Contrary to her own wishes, [Mary] had 
become the embodiment of compromise in Scot- 
land, the hope of all who believed that religion, 
however vitally important, is not the sum and 
substance of a nation’s life.” 


Her fall, which came about rather ‘‘ through 
her indifference than through her devotion 
to Catholicism,” led to the establishment of 
the Reformed Church, a desirable result in 
itself, but unfortunately marred by the 
triumph of extreme principles. 

The revolution of 1638 and the National 
Covenant are intelligible as the national 
uprising against Charles’s foolish attempt 
to impose a foreign ritual upon the Church. 
The next step, however, the passionate 
endeavour of the Scots to force their own 
religion by the Solemn League and Covenant 
upon the neighbouring kingdom, and to 
make the refusal of the Covenant a deadly 
sin, was surely ‘‘a most wantonly aggressive 
measure.” But the culminating point of 
fanaticism and inconsistency was reached 
when, in opposition to the Engagement and 
the Royalist reaction, the zealots made 
common cause with the once detested In- 
dependents, and, entering into alliance with 
Cromwell, set up their short-lived theocracy, 
of which the Act of Olasses was one of the 
most characteristic fruits. Swiftly came 
their punishment from the victor of Dunbar, 
when, by another turn of the wheel, 
Charles II. had been accepted by them as 
a covenanted king. Only for a moment 
there swept over the country a wave of 
patriotism, which brought almost all parties, 
Engagers and anti-Engagers, Royalists and 
Covenanters, to fight side by side at Wor- 
cester. The disaster which ensued was, Mr. 
Mathieson thinks, ‘‘a crowning mercy” to 
Scotland, as well as to Cromwell. ‘‘ Never 
again would Scottish blood be shed in the 
attempt, even the nominal attempt, to pro- 
pagate Presbyterianism by force.” 

A dismal tale is the narrative of the 
cruelties inflicted upon the remnant of the 
zealots, field preachers, and Cameronians on 
the Restoration. So powerful an instrument 
of persecution was the Test that Gilbert 





Burnet may well have said of the proclama- 
tion of April, 1683, enforcing and applyi 
it, that it was such, perhaps, as the worl 
had not seen since the days of Alva. The 
fires of fanaticism under these terrible 
repressive measures were apparently burn- 
ing themselves out. The more moderate 
clergy took advantage of the several indul- 
gences, and the irreconcilables dwindled to 
an insignificant sect. When the revolu- 
tionary settlement once more restored 
Presbytery, the latter retained little of its 
original force. ‘‘ Presbytery” at last, in 
the words of a prelatical pamphleteer, ‘‘had 
fallen in love with moderation.” 

Whence came this transformation? Mr. 
Mathieson traces its source to the much- 
abused episcopate, or, rather, to groups of 
the episcopate. Episcopacy, he admits, was 
an artificial excrescence, a system imposed 
upon an unwilling people from without, 
and the doctrine of the extremists, that 
there could be no valid ministry without 
bishops, he characterizes, with an unusual 
lapse into dogmatism, as a ‘‘ monstrous 
absurdity.”’ The best of the bishops them- 
selves were certainly not viewed with favour 
by their contemporaries. Archbishop Glad- 
stanes, a harmless prelate, Row describes as 
“a vile, filthy belly-god beast.” ‘Let,’ he 
adds, ‘‘that perjured apostate’s filthy memory 
stink, rot, perish.” Calderwood refers to 
Spottiswood as “a profane villain with an 
impudent face and licentious.’” But in 
the chapter entitled ‘The Reign of the 
Moderates’ Mr. Mathieson insists that to 
Spottiswood and his colleagues 


‘*the maintainance of peace and the things 
which make for peace was as much worth toil- 
ing and suffering for as any dogma of the 
schools,” 

and that the finest qualities exhibited by 
these men, 

‘surviving the fall of the hierarchy and eon- 
centrated in one master spirit during its tem- 
porary restoration, were to pass from Episcopacy 
to Presbytery and to become the permanent 
heritage of the Church of Scotland.” 


Of the Leighton group, 1667-74, Mr. 
Mathieson is enthusiastic. Gilbert Burnet 
is ‘‘one of the sanest, healthiest, and most 
tolerant of men.”” Of Leighton himself he 
writes :— 

‘* Certainly no man had yet appeared in Scot- 
land who combined so tolerant a spirit with 
such depth and intensity of devotional feeling ; 
and thus, despite the effacement of bishops, 
whose withdrawal he had coolly contemplated 
as a possible gain, uniting in religion, as Mont- 
rose had united in politics, the two great tradi- 
tions of intelligence and zeal, Leighton must be 
acknowledged to have founded anew, after it had 
been dissipated by the storms of the Covenant, 
that great body of pious, liberal, and en- 
lightened opinion which, in the face both of 
Episcopal and of ultra-Presbyterian secessions, 
has adhered to the golden rule: ‘The mode of 
church government is immaterial, but peace and 
concord, kindness and goodwill, are indispens- 
able.’” 


Mr. Mathieson’s work is likely before —- 
togointoasecondedition. Ifitdoes, heshoul 
take care to improve his index, which is dis- 
appointingly defective. For example, there 
is no reference to Episcopacy or to Roman 
Catholics. There is no entry at all under 
the letter I, and consequently we look in 
vain for the Indulgences or the Incident. 
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Highways and Byways in London. By Mrs. 


E. T. Cook. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mrs. Coox has produced a pleasant, chatty 
book of gossip about London. Though 
treading for the most part well-worn paths, 
and yielding no evidence of anything like 
deep research, her pages can scarcely fail to 
please Londoners who desire to acquire 
some knowledge of their surroundings after 
an easy fashion. The book will probably 
appeal still more to the country cousin, 
whose visits to town are only ‘brief and 
hurried, but who desires on return to pro- 
vincial life to have somewhat more to chat 
about than the theatre, picture gallery, or 
park. As to the illustrations, Mr. Griggs’s 
various views of London are amongst his 
least successful efforts; but Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s delightful and sprightly sketches 
of London life in themselves afford ample 
excuse for the purchase of the volume. The 
frontispiece, showing a ‘Crossing at Picca- 
dilly Circus,’ is wonderfully good. The 
stout dame and her two comely daughters 
hurrying across, whilst the former endeavours 
to preserve a kind of portly dignity, are 
amusingly lifelike. But Mr. Thomson speci- 
ally excels in his delineations of London life 
among the poorer children, and gives a 
whole series of attractive drawings of the 
youngsters, always humorous and fresh, and 
sometimes pathetic. Among the best of 
these are ‘Cricket in the Street, the Lost 
Ball,’ ‘ The Ice-cream Barrow,’ ‘A Fountain 
in St. James’s Park,’ and ‘The Top 
Season.’ But best of all is ‘The Men in 
Blue,’ which forms a headpiece to the last 
chapter. The peculiar step of the metro- 
politan police, as a small troop of them, 
sergeant by the side, start out for duty, with 
a touch of military swagger, but with an 
awkward swing of the arm essentially their 
own, has been exactly caught by the artist. 
A large portion of the book is made up of 
extracts, for the most part happily selected, 
considerable stress being laid upon the 
writings of Dickens and Thackeray. It 
might have been an advantage to spare the 
reader well-known literary tags that come 
readily to every one’s recollection, such as 
Pope’s line on the Monument—“ Like a 
bully,” &c. And really it would have 
been kinder to spare us Matthew Arnold’s 
beautiful lines, now hackneyed through 
—— citation by writers on Bethnal 
reen :— 


*Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead, 


The best quotations are long ones from 
M. Gabriel Mourey, for it is always useful 
to note how the overgrown city strikes a 
foreigner. 

The chapter on Bloomsbury, a district 
usually neglected by London topographical 
writers, is the best in the book. Blooms- 
bury, so fashionable a quarter in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, has a 
literary history of much later date, about 
which Mrs. Cook discourses after a happy 
fashion. The account of the close connexion 
of the whole of the Rossetti family with 
Bloomsbury is charmingly told—a connexion 
only recently severed by the death of Miss 
Rossetti of Woburn Square. It was in 
Bloomsbury, too, that William Morris had 
several successive residences, in days when 
Upton and Kelmscott were unattainable. 
Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt, Madox 








Brown and Ruskin were all, too, connected 
in the earlier periods of their lives with 
Bloomsbury, more particularly with Red 
Lion Square and Great Ormond Street ; 
whilst even dreary Gower Street was once 
the residence of such men as Darwin 
and Millais. Delightful stories abound of 
the once classic ground of Red Lion Square, 
when No. 17 was the joint abode of Morris 
and Burne-Jones. Some of the best are 
cited in these pages :— 

‘* A great many of these stories are connected 
with the maid of the house, who became famous 
under the name of ‘Red Lion Mary.’ She was 
very plain, but a person of great character and 
unfailing good humour. One of the tales told 
of her shows her imperturbable good nature. 
Rossetti one day, on entering the room, strode 
up to her, and in deep resonant tones, with fear- 
ful meaning in his voice, declaimed the lines :— 


Shall the hide of a fierce lion 

Be stretched on a couch of wood 

For a daughter's foot to lie on, 

Stained with a father’s blood ? 
Whereupon the girl, quite unawed by the hor- 
rible proposition, replied with baffling com- 


yy 


placency, ‘It shall if you like, sir’ ! 


But the chief feature of Bloomsbury is 
the enormous pile of the British Museum, 
where once stood the stately palace of old 
Montague House. About the galleries 
of the British Museum Mrs. Cook has 
some pleasant light gossip; but as to 
the great Reading-Room under the vast 
dome, the envy of all other public libraries 
throughout the world, her writing is flippant. 
Possibly the description of those who make 
use of the Reading-Room is intended only 
to be smart. If the writer believes it to be 
literally true, she must be one of those who 
have never held a reading ticket, but have 
merely been allowed to stand a yard or two 
within the chief entrance, in the charge of 
an attendant, and then hurried out again. 
For instance, we are gravely assured that 
entrance is to be obtained after having 
satisfied ‘‘ the Cerberus at the wicket gate’’ 
that ‘‘ he or she is over twenty-one,” which 
is a fanciful assertion :— 

‘*The denizens of the British Museum Read- 
ing-Room are, mainly, a race apart and to them- 
selves. They and their ways, their tricks and 
their manners, form an interesting study...... 
The girls and women are largely of the art- 
serged, fuzzy-beaded type, occasionally also 
dowdy and sallow, with that dust-ingrained 
complexion so peculiar to Bloomsbury; the 
men are generally, if young, badly tailored and 
long-haired, and if old, irascible, snuffy, and 
unwashed.” 


That there are under the dome of the great 
room, where more genuine literary research 
and patient work are accomplished than in 
all the private libraries of England put 
together, a few out-at-elbow hacks of both 
sexes, often blameless in their lives and far 
more objects for pity than cheap sneers, is 
only too true. And now and again some 
unworthy person may secure a ticket. But 
the readers include at all times a very 
considerable percentage of the best-known 
literary men and women of the day, as 
well as the cream of living journalism. 
There is hardly an editor or leading member 
of the staff of any daily or weekly journal 
of repute who does not from time to time 
make use of this centre of the world’s 
literature. The most literary occupant of 
the English episcopal bench, one of the 
most talented of our judges, the ablest 





writer among the English Roman Catholics, 
oneof the best-dressed members of the House 
of Commons, several peers, a considerable 
Ruskin scholar and late editor of the Daily 
News, a brilliant theatrical critic, a poet who 
writes far too rarely, and two of the most 
keenly appreciated of our feminine novelists 
are among those who make frequent use to- 
day of this great aid to literary research. 
Of those who have recently died, and who 
deserve well of their nation, mention need 
only be made of that fine humourist the 
author of ‘Erewhon,’ and of Dr. Gardiner, 
who not only made the Reading-Room of 
the British Museum the chief place of his 
work, but also of late years sent his ‘‘ copy” 
thence straight to the printers. Mrs. Cook 
might have seen or heard of some of these 
people, and judged them with an eye which 
saw something more than bad complexions 
or cheap clothes. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Pit. By Frank Norris. 
Richards. ) 
SrupEnts of modern fiction probably remem- 
ber the publication in the autumn of 1901 of 
a story called ‘The Octopus.’ It was the 
opening volume of a trilogy which its 
author dignified by the name of ‘ The Epic 
of the Wheat.’ The present is the second 
volume of that projected trilogy, but 
between its publication and that of its 
predecessor the talented author was called 
to his last account. One is glad to have 
this second book, and grieved to think that 
the same hand can give us no more. 
‘The Octopus’ dealt well and powerfully, 
from the dramatic standpoint, with the 
roduction of wheat in the great league- 
ong fields of the West, and with the war 
that is waged between railway monopolies 
and the producers, the men who make and 
the men who carry. The subject was a 
great one—a grand and elementary theme, 
well deserving epic treatment. We will 
not say that Mr. Norris’s story was an 
epic, but it was, at any rate, a fine and 
inspired piece of fiction which dealt 
adequately with a great theme. The 
present volume is a drama descriptive of 
the handling of the wheat by the speculators 
who rule the markets from the Pit, the 
wheat division of the Board of Trade 
building in Chicago. These speculators, 
many of whom have never seen a field of 
wheat, are the men who to a great extent 
decide what the peasantry of many countries 
in the Old World shall pay for their loaves. 
By their devious ways, their deep-laid 
financial plots, their elaborate and com- 
plicated system of gambling, they decide 
whether the farmers of the Far West shall 
prosper for a season, and buy new buggies 
and “parlour-organs,” or whether they 
shall suffer a spell of grinding anxiety 
and mortgage their land to supply their 
children with food. Nervous, sleepless, 
town-bred men in Chicago offices, their eyes 
fixed day and night upon the tape, or the 
dial which tells of the momently varying 
rice of wheat— men whose horizons aré 
Ceted absolutely by the rise or fall of 
their banking accounts—decree that the 
hungry millions of the East shall feed full 
for a year, or be pinched by year-long 
hunger. And every day these little dollar- 
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snatching demigods, whose powers are 80 
great to make or mar their fellow-men 
in far outlying places, herd together and 
scream and yell, perspire and scramble, 
whine and bluster, truckle and jeer 
one with another, through long heated 
hours of high pressure, in the sordid 
theatre which is called the Wheat Pit 
in Chicago. They are made and they 
are broken, making and breaking, fatten- 
ing and starving, thousands of better men 
as they rise and fall. The great river 
of wheat they batten on streams steadily 
on, planted by man and ripened by nature 
for man’s sustenance, unheeding and 
unchanged by the frantic mob about 
its banks, of men who seek to 
dam or hurry its volume to serve their 
own insignificant ambitions. The wheat 
supply is, as it were, a force of nature. 
Beside its clean might the wiles and plots 
of scheming men appear infinitely puny, 
infinitely sordid, a humiliating exhibition. 
In ‘The Octopus’ Mr. Norris showed the 
deur of the wheat’s growth and pro- 
| owt and in the light of that picture, the 
picture of man’s first handling of it—the 
railway companies and transit agents— 
was grey, dingy, and saddening. The 
resent book carries us further in the wheat’s 
iawy, further from nature, and into the 
crowded heart of men’s affairs. The picture 
becomes infinitely more dingy and onli. 
Nature is far enough from the Chicago 
Pit. In his next book the author, had 
he lived, was to have carried us to the end 
of the wheat’s journey, past the buyers of 
Europe to the mouths of the million-headed 
poor, whom the gentlemen of the Pit 
pinch or fatten at pleasure. That picture 
would probably have shown us hunger, and 
hunger is a terrible and an ugly power; 
but we think it would have been far less 
sordid, less mercenary, less mean, than this 
study of heartless speculation in the Pit. 
And that would be because, whilst the 
struggle for food is natural, primary, and 
wholesome, the fight for dollars, for un- 
earned millions, among the gamblers of the 
Pit, is artificial, exotic, and unwholesome. 
The one is a bracing and productive pursuit, 
the other a nerve-shattering, death-dealing 
trade. 

‘The Pit’ is a city story, and lacks the 
gloriously sunny open air of ‘ The Octopus.’ 
It is not an epic, but it is a very powerful 
melodrama, and something of an object 
lesson for the many people of British origin 
whose eyes are turned towards the United 
States in admiring scrutiny of the com- 
mercial methods and gains of that country. 
If proof were needed, this book is in itself 
sufficing evidence of the fact that Frank 

orris had more in him than literary 
promise. His literary methuds were those 
of Zola, and the large conceptions which 
filled his mind and inspired his pen took 
no account of literary niceties. He had no 
time for the polishing of phrases ; the ques- 
tion of style did not greatly trouble him. 
But he had a fine feeling for the bigness of 
things, for the grandeur of nature, and for 
the absorbing interest of life, bare life, with 
its millions of intersecting and conflicting 
currents. His death is a loss which we 
sincerely regret. 





The Man in the Street. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Few novels are so happily named as this, 
for it treats of its subject entirely from the 
outsider’s point of view. The ‘novel of 
society ” of to-day belongs almost invariably 
to one of two great divisions. There are 
those which are unpleasantly realistic, so 
that, although their verisimilitude be un- 
deniable, it is to be regretted—holding in 
view their probable effect upon ‘‘the man 
(and woman) in the street”—that they 
should ever have been written. There are 
those again (and Lucas Cleeve’s last work is 
one of them) which are so transparently 
untrue to life that their setting can be 
regarded only as the vehicle, chosen hap- 
hazard, by which the author hopes to 
convey some message which he deems the 
public demand from him. ‘The Man in 
the Street’ belongs to a sub-section, the 
novel of high politics, on to which stock has 
been grafted a suggestion of the melodrama 
of mystery dear to Mrs. Radcliffe. It deals 
with the life of a certain Robert Latreille, 
belonging, as we are repeatedly and not 
unnecessarily told, to the uppermost of 
political upper circles. His affections waver 
between an actress, usually mentioned by 
her surname as Ravatera, described as a 
tragedienne, but more correctly a melo- 
dramatist with occult tendencies, and Lady 
Lucy Ker Ross, type, as we are also given to 
understand, of the modern English young 
lady aristocrat— which Heaven forfend! 
There is also a wicked lord, with hypnotic 
powers, who brings about the hero’s down- 
fall, and a more or less wicked private secre- 
tary who profits by it. In the last chapter 
Mr. Latreille, having quitted political life 
and gone mad, haunts the outer walls of a 
Hungarian convent in which the melo- 
dramatist has incarcerated herself. The 
other nuns are to be pitied. The following 
quotation typifies several characteristics of 
the book: ‘‘ He was far too gentlemanlike 
and he was far too simple...... He would have 
put his feet up with equal equanimity on a 
Louis Quinze cabinet or a deal table.” 





The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman 
Knickerbocker Vielé. (Murray.) 
Tuts is an account of a love adventure in 
France, and the author has very appro- 
priately entered into the spirit of French 
farce. The incidents are amusing, the in- 
vention of them is most ingenious, and 
they follow one another with a rapidity and 
unexpectedness that remind one of the 
Palais Royal, while the taste of English 
and American readers is carefully respected. 
Altogether the writer is to be congratulated 
on a successful and thoroughly wholesome 


bit of fun. 


The Living Buddha. By Roy Horniman. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Ir is far from easy to weigh justly the 
merits and shortcomings of this book, 
though both are amply apparent. Perhaps 
the best way is to consider it a novel written 
with the object of inviting attention to some 
of the incongruities which attend the mis- 
sionary enterprise of this country in its 
dealings with those whom it pleases us to 
define as the heathen. As such the book 
deserves praise, for exaggeration of the 








defects of our system is avoided and at 
the same time its faults are sufficiently 
revealed. Briefly, the story is that of a 
European child lost during the Sepoy 
Mutiny, but carried off towards China by a 
wandering merchant and his wife. There 
the child was recognized by a party of 
Tibetans as the living Buddha, and taken 
by them to a monastery to be brought up 
as the visible head of their religion. Time 
passes, and that end is successfully achieved ; 
the high priest, or incarnation of Buddha, 
becomes a reformer of great influence, and 
the monastery attracts attention. Among 
other visitors are a missionary party from 
England, who settle down in the usual way 
and meet with the usual opposition. All 
manner of complications ensue, for there 
proves to be an unsuspected relationship 
between the Buddha and one of the party, 
whilst his wisdom and power go far to con- 
vert the principal missionary, who eventually 
put to himself the question :— 

‘* Was he justified in going forth and offer- 
ing the dogma of Christianity as the only means 
- salvation ? He had been obliged to answer— 

oO. 

Nevertheless he stayed on till there was a 
great rising of the people in which the 
destruction of the missionaries was im- 
minent ; they were saved at the last moment 
by the universal ‘‘ handy man,” who pro- 
duced Maxims and other means of per- 
suasion which were opportune if somewhat 
remarkable. During the émeute the Buddha’s 
soul became released from earthly considera- 
tions and floated away towards Nirvana. 
There is temptation to smile at much of 
this book, yet, if we are not mistaken, 
there are brains behind it. 





Outside and Overseas. By George Makgill. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
A .enetuy sub-title explains that this is 
the history and adventures of one Capt. 
Mungo Ballas, who soughttofound a kingdom 
in the South Seas. Having been out with 
the rebels of 1745, he had been long a wan- 
derer, and hit upon the idea of founding a 
kingdom for the Young Pretender in the 
newly discovered New Zealand. The prince, 
however, would have none of it, and thus 
Ballas and his nephew set out to form a 
kingdom of their own. Many and exciting 
were the adventures which they had, fight- 
ing now against treachery among their 
own men, now against French rivals, and 
now against the various native tribes. It is 
a romantic story of the beginnings of Eng- 
lish colonization in New Zealand, written by 
one who evidently knows the country and 
has learnt much about Maori customs. There 
is, perhaps, overmuch of bloodshed in the 
book for the average taste, and the con- 
clusion will not prove satisfying to those 
readers who are sticklers for a “happy 


ending.” 


The Golden Kingdom. By Andrew Balfour. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mr. Barrour proves himself in ‘ The Golden 
Kingdom’ to be a capital storyteller. He is 
a Stevensonian bothin matter and in manner, 
but with considérable ingenuity of his own 
in devising “situations,” and considerable 
ability in the developing and setting forth 
of a tale of romantic adventure. When 
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Corkran the Coxswain first appears, one 
winter’s night, begging through an inland 
village to the tune of 
Sing hey! for the grin on the dead man’s face, 
For the slicing knife and the lean carcase, 

we are irresistibly reminded of the mys- 
terious guest at the Admiral Benbow inn, 
and seem almost to be listening for the tap- 
tap-tapping of Pew’s stick. Variety, too, is 
affords , both of character and of episode, 
for the mysterious Corkran, having invaded 
a doctor’s cottage, ends by carrying off that 
doctor and a Herculean albino blacksmith 
in search of “the Golden Kingdom” in 
South Africa, in the early days when the 
Dutch held the Cape. This is a mysterious 
place surrounded by a feverous marsh, 
and readers with a taste for action will 
find pleasure in following the adven- 
tures of the oddly assorted three, from the 
moment they are hounded from home to 
that when they attain the end of their 
quest, after extraordinary escapes by sea 
and land. Carefully planned and written 
with unusual care, ‘The Golden Kingdom’ 
is an excellent example of that class of 
fiction in which ‘Treasure Island’ occupies 
a chief position. 


Lavender and Old Lace. 

(Putnam’s Sons.) 
A cHARMING maiden lady’s love for the son 
of the man who should have married her is 
not an unfamiliar foundation for a story. 
To suite a nico taste in such matters it 
requires very delicate and very slight hand- 
ling. In Miss Reed’s story it has been 
dragged too much into the light and treated 
with too little reticence. The comic relief 
of the story is dreadful, and the author’s 
obvious delight in it exasperates the reader. 
To write a new ‘Cranford’ does not come 
easily to every one, but every one is at 
liberty to try, and every one who does try 
should certainly learn a good lesson. To 
treat vulgarity as a foil to delicate sentiment 
is a very difficult task; Miss Reed’s con- 
trasts are too crude. 


By Myrtle Reed. 








TRAVEL. 


Round the Horn before the Mast. By Basil 
Lubbock. (Murray.)—Here isa stirring narra- 
tive, a thing to quicken the pulses and fire 
young blood with a healthy spirit of emulation. 
There is no fine writing in it, no literary 
graces, nothing, in fact, that is literary; but 
it would require a very prurient eye to find a 
line in it of other than wholesome import and 
muscular, open-air optimism. It is not in the 
least a romance—that the reviewer can answer 
for, since he has made the voyage here de- 
scribed, and that ina ‘‘ wind-jammer ”’ as like 
to Mr. Lubbock’s Royalshire as one pea is 
like another; a four-masted iron ship (or 
barque, as Mr. Lubbock ealls it) out of Glas- 
gow, with top-gallant yards that took a watch 
to brace, and halyards that groaned and 
creaked for the capstan, even though all 
hands tried to use them onthe “ pully-hauly ”’ 
plan. From the literary standpoint, of course, 
this book suffers from the fact that its author 
has not mastered the writer’s craft. But it 
is good enough to stand as a document, the 
document of a first voyage to sea as a hand 
before the mast; and as such has a strong 
appeal. No better reading could be placed 
in the hands of a youngster who hankered 
after a sea life. If he read this book from 
cover to cover and hankered still, it would be 
robbing the mercantile marine of a good man 





to keep him at home. For here is no glossing 
over of the hard and chilly realities of the life. 
There are no golden-haired maidens on the 
little poop of the Royalshire. The venture- 
some boy will learn from this book that brass 
buttons and gold lace play a very small part 
in the life of an apprentice in the merchant 
service; that such gauds are hidden altogether, 
in fact, by dungarees, sea-boots, and oilskins. 
Hard work, exposure to bitter cold, danger, 
and every form of physical discomfort, un- 
ceasing hunger, small credit, and much hard 
language—these are the features of life at sea, 
in the aft-house and the foc’sle alike, where 
the ships of our merchant service are con- 
cerned. But there is an undeniable fasci- 
nation about it all. It is a brave, busy 
life of constant, matter-of-course heroism, and 
of stirring good-fellowship; it is beyond all 
other lives healthy for the robust, and it fills 
a man with a zest in living, an appetite for 
enjoyment in the rare shore-going days, such 
as few landsmen ever experience, from infancy 
to old age. 

We gather that Mr. Lubbock is an old 
Etonian, and that after making the voyage 
which he describes in this book, he journeyed 
south again to serve his country at the war. 
Here is a paragraph showing theold Etonian’s 
style of language :— 

“ He was a silent man, very slow of speech, but 
quick enough with a six-shooter; as harmless and 
quiet as a prairie-dog except when he had a skin-full 
of nose-paint, on which occasions he was like a 
busted volcano or a wounded grizzly, a-raging and 
tearing around something sinful to see, and a scandal 
to a quiet neighbourhood.” 


Slangy, colloquial, and frequently ungram- 
matical, Mr. Lubbock does no credit to his 
old school as a writer; but we are satisfied 
that as a sportsman, a man of steady pluck, 
and a good fellow, he is a credit to every one 
concerned in his upbringing. All of which, 
by the way, their critics would say, is no 
great testimony to the value of our public 
schools. The average Board-school boy could 
write as well, probably better, and the re- 
viewer must admit that he has met rare 
‘* plucked ones ’’ in ships’ foe’sles who actually 
did hail from Board schools. They would have 
behaved as pluckily as we feel the author of 
this book did on his voyage round the Horn. 
But they would have regarded it all as part of 
the day’s work, and not at all (as Mr. Lubbock 
did) as fine sport, a jolly adventure, anda 
roaring fine time. And so, from them, we 
should not have had such a book as this is, 
for the very soul of it isthe author’s unbroken 
high spirits, his sporting attitude toward the 
hardships of the seaman. 

The author had tried his hand at the Klon- 
dyke, without being much enriched, we appre- 
hend, and, finding himself in San Francisco, 
chose his ship, carefully and practically as the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s bride chose her gown, 
and signed on as O.S. (ordinary seaman) for 
the trip home aboard a four-masted iron sail- 
ing ship, bound for Queenstown with grain. 
For the rest his narrative is a diary. His 
experiences were not unusual. To a sailor 
the whole thing will read rather as a well-kept 
log, an account of one of his own voyages, 
than as any sort of a story. And that is what 
we think it is. We do not think that imagina- 
tion has played any part here. Hence the 
documentary value of the book. But the 
average long-shore reader will find this true 
narrative as adventurous and romantic as any- 
thing in the season’s output of avowed fiction. 
From it he will learn how men who live on 
what he would consider starvation rations (as 
a fact the feeding on British ships is something 
of a disgrace to the British nation; even in 
the Royal Navy, where men may buy “ luxu- 
ries,’’ the diet does not compare very favour- 
ably with that of convicts) meet and van- 
quish the sea in open combat, fighting with 
their naked and often bleeding hands, in lati- 





tudes like that of the pitiless Horn, where 
mountainous, mile-long waves, each with tons 
of roaring foam on its crest, beset a ship on 
every hand, and worst of all, astern, mocking 
its poor speed and seeking ever to destroy it, 
The greatest of ships looks a small thing and 
weak when scudding under reefed topsails 
among the Cape Horn greybeards, forsaken 
even by the albatross, that in hard weather 
sails northward to escape the bitterness of 
Cape Stiff. He will learn of the hard and 
unremitting toil which keeps the sailor’s nose 
to the grindstone, even during the finest of 
tropical weather, a feature of sea-life of which 
landsmen know little. In short, he will learn 
pretty much all there is to know about the 
daily life of merchant Jack at sea; and that 
is a very great deal more than merchant Jack 
himself will ever tell or write. Had a real 
sailor set out to write this book the reader 
would have learnt far less in all probability, 
for the sailorman is a deal more reticent about 
the most picturesque features of his life than 
Mr. Lubbock has been; and he knows more, 
And knowledge stays a writer’s hand, as most 
professional authors know. The sailor would 
not dare to write down the simple explanations 
for landsmen that are written here. He would 
fear being suspected of the attempt to insult 
or ridicule. Yet the most of it is probably 
desirable, and because of it this book is an 
open book for all to read and understand, 
It contains many chanties, but seagoing 
readers will miss such old favourites as ‘‘ Roll, 
Alabama, roll,’’ and ‘‘ We'll roll the old 
chariot along.’’ The work may be cordially 
recommended. 


Station Studies: being the Jottings of an 
Ajrican Official. By Lionel Portman. (Long- 
mans.)—A first-hand record of experience inout- 
of-the-way regions usually repays the effort of 
perusal—we use the word advisedly, because 
in many cases it is an effort, whether through 
the clumsiness of the unpractised writer, or 
the frequent clichés of the man who is more 
fluent. Neither of these qualifications ap- 
plies to Mr. Portman, whose book is, for the 
most part, both interesting and easy reading. 
We are inclined to except ‘The Great War,’ 
which is the sort of thing Mr. Kipling would 
have done brilliantly, and which ought to be 
done brilliantly, or not at all; but ‘ My Day’s 
Work,’ ‘ Hamis,’ ‘ A Coward and his Courage,’ 
and ‘The Thin Man’ are delightful—from 4 
literary point of view. This qualification is 
necessary, because from some other points 
of view they are exceedingly painful; but 
the issues thus suggested are unsuitable 
for discussion in a purely literary criticism. 
The sketch headed ‘ Accounts,’ for instance, 
while irresistibly amusing, supplies food for 
reflections about red tape much the reverse. The 
author does not seem to have been fortunate in 
his experience of the African native, though 
his attitude varies a little from time to time. 
Thus, in the introductory sketch—which is 
also much more cheerful in tone than some 
of the others—he speaks of ‘“‘his tribe, the 
Marai’’ (it is not clear whether this is a 
printer’s error for Masai, or a thin disguise 
intended to avoid hurting their feelings in 
the unlikely event of their ever reading his 
book), in a way which we do not quite recon- 
cile with the assertion elsewhere that the only 
influence to which they are accessible is the 
hippo-hide whip, or the implication (p. 232) 
that any one who lives long in the country 
must lose ‘‘ the faculty of pitying black men. 
‘Hamis’ is a vivid and humorous portrait of 
a not uncommon native type; but it is a pity 
that Mr. Portman has not included some of 
the other and better ones who undoubtedly 
exist—or isthe soil of ‘‘ Lunda” uncongenial 
to them? On the other hand, he has given us 
a distinctly new sensation in the person of @ 
Goanese clerk who, with all his weaknesses, 18 
a recognizable human being and, to a certain 
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extent, a useful one. Our previous experience 
had induced us to believe it impossible for 
q man to speak of any person hailing from 
the last remnant of Portuguese India without 
a burst of indignation and disgust. Pp. 53-69 
may be commended to the attention of those 
interested in missions, as containing an im- 
portant part, though not the whole, of the 
truth; but we trust we shall not be thought 
hypercritical if we point out that the cultivated 
and fair-minded interlocutor whose questions 
and remarks serve so admirably as pegs for 
Mr. Portman’s views is not the same 
person as the Salvation Army soldier, ‘‘ h-less, 
but throbbing with zeal,’’ introduced to us 
in the beginning. Enough has been said to 
indicate the attractiveness of this volume. 
We content ourselves with a bare reference 
to the fine poem printed as ‘Envoi,’ which 
has, if we mistake not, already seen the light 
in the Spectator, and with quoting a short 
passage from the description of Eldala Station 
in the opening chapter :— 

“ Men come thither daily with no fright at all. to 
sell grain for beads or cattle for cloth. Those who 
desire a customs house rather than a market enter 
freely to pay their dues ; indeed, we welcome them 
with open arms—how else shall a revenue be 
gleaned from the land? Litigants bring their suits 
to me without hesitation—would that they did not ! 
—and with as much reliance on my judicial acumen 
and honesty as have some people on that of the 
House of Lords. And those of the tribe who are 
my personal friends come with as little ceremony 
into my house and office as into each other’s homes 
chaffing me at my work, fingering open-eyed my 
dearest properties, or tasting with never-ending 
astonishment my wonderful food. Add that the 
motto over the gate would read, if it were written, 
not, as in neighbouring parts of Africa, ‘ Here lives 
a bully with a big stick, who will beat me if I do not 
avoid him,’ but, ‘Here lives a friend whom I can 
trust, but who will use me horribly if I give him 
cause,’ and there you have the attitude of the boma 
towards the world that requires food. justice 
commerce, redress, chastisement, or peace.” ; 
We do not know what mode of spelling Swahili 
Mr. Portman has adopted, but ‘‘tidr hai,’’ on 
p. 70, is not easily recognizable as tayari 
(“ready *, . 


Samoa ’Uma. By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—Mrs. Churchill writes 
brightly and intelligently, particularly in the 
first half of this volume; the latter part is a 
little over-colloquial and careless at times. 
She would appear to be gifted with clear 
vision and plenty of good practical common 
sense, but not at all with imagination, and 
not in marked degree with sympathy. She 
possibly prides herself upon being free from a 
Sense of the picturesque and romantic, two 
words much abused of late, and so in rather 
ill repute among the elect. But, call it what 
you will, you require imaginativeness, a sense 
of the picturesque and romantic, or artistic 
sympathy, a certain quality of enthusiasm, a 
certain gift of illusion, to make a work of 
travel fascinating. This book lacks the in- 
definable touch, and accordingly does not 
fascinate us.- But it contains some concise 
descriptive matter and some interesting facts 
a ot ~~ —_ and manners of the people of 

moa, and its illustrations from fey 
are excellent. ee 

The Samoan group is a tiny one, a handful 
of corals in a vast expanse of ocean; but a 
wonderful deal of writing and dreaming has 
been woven round and about it, and the 
picturesque, kindly, indolent folk who thrive 
among its luxuriant vegetation—too much 

r more than it deserves, in the opinion of 
= author of this book, as one gathers from 
a” page, and from most of its gsuc- 
. “It has been the luck of Sa 
inordinate position in P aggpacon "a ee 
— ‘The archipelago has been ‘he theme of a 

Ountain of public documents and of private im- 
a. of the globe-trotter, and of the two it 

ould be difficult to say which conveys the most 


erroneous impression......Samoa never was worth it, 








never was worth the anxiety it was always causing, 
never was worth the price it always exacted from 
every one who sought to do some good for the petty 
island kingdom.” 

And here the American citizen speaks in 
Mrs. Churchill with fine, ifrather loud scorn :-— 

“On any map of the world the space it occupies is 

scarcely more than the dotting of an ‘i.’ The whole 
archipelago might be taken just as it is and set 
down in Lake Ontario, and not become a serious 
obstacle to navigation.” 
This reminds us of the American tourist 
who did not like to walk quickly after night- 
fall in England, lest he might fall over the 
edge upon one side or the other. Again (and 
here the writer’s want of imagination becomes 
very noticeable) :— 

“Yet most white people use the Zava as regularly 
as their native neighbours, a custom the reason for 
which is obscure, as obscure as the reason why 
white people should live at all in the islands, among 
a series of dreadful realities, instead of the dream- 
tissue which has been woven out of South Sea 
moonshine.” 

Writing of the tau-alunga or second part of 
the siva, that picturesque body dance of South 
Sea Island girls, Mrs. Churchill reminds us of 
stories we have heard of draped piano legs, 
and similar exquisite refinements of Boston 
culture :— 

“The siva itself is uncouth and inelegant ; it may 

interest as a specimen of savage customs, yet it is a 
clean performance.” 
(One knows quite well what Mrs. Churchill 
means to say here, but she does not say it very 
clearly. The latter part of the book is marred 
by many such carelessly constructed sen- 
tences.) 

“The same is scarcely to be said of the second 

part of the entertainment...... Beginning as a bur- 
lesque and piece of grotesque horse-play, it soon 
passes all bounds which would be set by good taste, 
which is idle to expect from savages.” 
A shocking sentence this, from the literary 
point of view, and not a very wise or descrip- 
tive one. The reviewer is not ashamed to say 
that he has watched Samoan dances with great 
pleasure and without offence. The lascivious- 
ness which so strongly marks the body dances 
of Mediterranean peoples, and indeed of most 
Eastern people, does not obtrude in the dance 
of the island girls, among whom pruriency and 
lasciviousness are equally rare. To be sure, 
they do not drape their legs, save under the 
direct influence of the missionary. We gather 
that Mrs. Churchill’s husband was American 
consul in Apia. The official life, in out- 
lying places particularly, does not make for 
sympathetic insight :— 

“This seemed to give me all the necessary infor- 

mation as to the taking of violet fish with scarlet 
trimmings, even though they were held under a 
taboo for the high chiefs, for I had my own opinions 
as to the relative rank of coffee-coloured magni- 
ficences and the American woman...... in fact the 
best was not a whit too good for me if only I ceuld 
catch it...... The diplomacy does not exist which 
shall interfere with the rights and privileges of the 
American woman who would go fishing.” 
There are still some countries in the world in 
which the author would find the penalties 
attached to an attempt to live according to 
this rather blatant creed severe. The chapter 
called ‘Shooting the Apolima Passage’ con- 
tains some spirited, slapdash descriptive 
writing, and is perhaps the best in a fairly 
interesting and nicely got-up book. 


Among the People of British Columbia (Red, 
White, Yellow, and Brown), by Frances E. 
Herring (Fisher Unwin), has no literary merit ; 
for artless simplicity, to be charming, must be 
allied with purity and correctness of diction. 
Awkwardly constructed sentences, triteness, 
and general insipidity are tiresome, unless 
illumined by that indefinable quality which 
we call charm. But this book, whilst without 
charm and without literary merit, is yet 
pleasant. That is because it deals with the 
young people of a wide and spacious young 
country. To a reader who knows any- 
thing of colonial life these pages smack 








strongly of the colonies. And British colonial 
life is very wholesome and sweet-savoured in 
the main; it is provincialism on a very large 
scale, without pettiness and with a spice of 
adventure. Britain’s great North American 
colony is attracting a great deal of well- 
deserved attention just now. Working 
emigrants are still wanted in Canada, and one 
cannot say that of very many other pleasant, 
healthy lands. This book is not likely to 
influence the emigrant returns materially, but 
it may contribute something to the general 
knowledge of a fine country, and for that 
reason we give it welcome. In it a great 
number of pages are devoted to a rambling 
description of the Passion Play, as organized 
by the Roman Catholic fathers among the 
Indians of British Columbia. One is told some- 
thing also of Chinese customs in North-Western 
towns, and one has a glimpse of Japanese 
fishermen. A sort of attenuated love story 
runs through the earlier portion of the 
volume, the heroine of which is a little trying, 
for she is given to fainting from joy when she 
suddenly meets her lover, and once she faints 
from some stress of a feeling that is not joy, 
because her lover speaks casually of the 
beauty of another lady. The book might be 
commended for perusal in those domestic 
circles in which the arrival of a letter from 
foreign parts is a rare occurrence. 


Practical Hints for Travellers in the Near 
East. By E.A.Reynolds-Ball. (Marlborough 
& Co.)—This is a convenient little manual for 
the guidance of tourists who contemplate 
visiting North Africa and the Levant, but we 
are bound to say we think the author claims 
too much for it :— 

‘* This handbook for Eastern travellers is intended 
to serve as a companion or supplementary volume 
to the guide-books, and deals with Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Egypt and the Nile, Syria and Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Cyprus, and Malta; while the 
general hints and suggestions given will be found 
serviceable over a much more extended field of 
travel.” 

Thus the author’s preface, from another para- 
graph in which we gather that he claims to. 
give information upon subjects touched ‘‘ very 
sparingly in the standard guide-books.’’ One 
chapter is devoted to ‘Hints for Explorers, 
Sportsmen, Missionaries, &c.’ It is true that 
one sometimes meets missionaries abroad who 
display astonishing innocence in matters of 
the commonest travellers’ knowledge, but we 
should be sorry for the explorer who stood in 
need of perusing any of the sort of hints con- 
tained in this little book; his explorations 
would be highly dangerous if they took him 
far from the cab radius. Considerations of 
space prevent us dealing with each country 
here referred to, but we will call the author’s 
attention to a few points in his chapter upon 
the first of them—Morocco. He does include 
one of Mr. Budgett Meakin’s works, but 
otherwise the list of reference books is 
by no means adequate. ‘A Journey in 
Morocco’ was not the title of Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham’s book. Twenty-five pesetas 
would not be anything like a fair exchange for 
an English sovereign ; thirty to thirty-three 
would be nearer the mark, and would have 
been any time during the last five or six years. 
Ten or twelve camp servants, with thirty 
horses, mules, and donkeys, would not by any 
means be necessary for a camping-out party of 
four or five; half the number would suffice 
very well, whilst the inclusion of ‘‘ three 
soldiers as escort’’ would be a_ useless 
and troublesome extravagance. Tetuan and 
Mogador cannot rightly be described as ‘‘ the 
best places for genuine curios and native 
wares,” since Rabat and Fez are distinctly 
better. It is misleading, under the head of 
‘Customs,’ to say that 

“sporting guns, shot, cartridges, are admitted with- 
out question, but to pene a rifle the intervention of 
the traveller's consul may be necessary.” 
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The consul would almost certainly decline to 
intervene. 

The author spells wrongly the name of the 
British Minister in Morocco. For several 
years past there has been no doctor in Tangier 
of the name given in this book. The Palm 
Tree House Hotel, near Mogador, is not the 
best outside Tangier in Morocco, though it 
may have been before it ceased to exist as an 
hotel, Meat costs twice as much asthe figure 
given here, and has done for the past two years 
at least. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non- 
climbers, Young and Old. By Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond (Mrs. Main). (Fisher Unwin.)—The 
title of this book, ‘ True Tales,’ raises a ques- 
tion—we trust Mrs. Le Blond does not wish to 
destroy our faith in such of the records of 
the Alpine Club as are not included in her 
selection. ‘Mountain Misadventures’ would 
perhaps have supplied a more concise and 
exact indication of the contents of her volume ; 
for it has been in the tragedies or hair- 
breadth escapes of the Alps that she has 
found most of her material. She has handled 
it skilfully, and done an excellent piece of 
bookmaking. Unlike many compilers, she 
thoroughly understands what she is writing 
about, and has been at pains not only to 
cull from Alpine literature the most thrilling 
stories, from the days of Dr. Hamel’s accident 
on Mont Blanc in 1820 downwards, but also to 
introduce them and string them together with 
explanations and comments such as could only 
have been furnished by anaccomplished climber. 
For the ‘‘non-climbers’’ whom she hopes to 
interest she supplies clear and simple intro- 
ductory chapters, telling them something 
about the craft of mountaineering and guides, 
glaciers and avalanches. No neophyte is 
likely to lay down her volume without a whole- 
some appreciation of the perils of the High 
Alps. And in these days, when it is very 
much the fashion to treat these perils as un- 
real, and to forget the experience, skill, and 
patience by which the Alps were conquered, 
such a reminder is very opportune. Those 
who read the book only for the adventures 
ought to be satisfied. They will find a fine 
variety told by Sir Leslie Stephen (‘‘ than 
whom none has a more charming style or has 
described his adventures in a more modest 
manner’’), Mr. Justice Wills (Mrs. Le Blond 
has prematurely promoted him to the Chief 
Justiceship), Mr. Whymper, Mr. Clinton Dent, 
the late Mr. A. W. Moore, and other writers, 
to whose wit and modesty, as well as veracity, 
Mrs. Le Blond is almost needlessly eager to 
testify. Here they may read the oft-told 
tale of the Matterhorn, the tragedies of Mont 
Blanc, or the happier story of the Aiguille du 
Dru, and the escapades and escapes of less 
famous climbers. The volume is well supplied 
with plates from the author’s photographs, 
which serve to illustrate the text and to 
convey to ‘‘non-climbers ’’ some idea of the 
situations described. But it is characteristic 
of what can be done with a camera that the 
mild slope above the Tabaretta Scharte on the 
Orteler should figure successfully as a typical 
example of ‘‘a very steep ice-slope.’’ Since the 
adventure of the Wainewright party on Piz 
Palu is fully described, it might have been 
stated that the view opposite p. 108 shows the 
exact spot where they broke through the over- 
hanging snow cornicy, particularly as in another 
plate the slope they hung over is illustrated. 
Mrs. Le Blond will lead her readers to sup- 
pose that the portrait of ‘‘a Genevese banker,’’ 
p. 92, represents the ordinary climber’s costume 
of the sixties. We can assure her that she is 
mistaken. The Genevese in question would 


appear to have been photographed on his way 
to a fancy ball in the character of a Spanish 
The frontispiece is a portrait of 


woodcutter. 





Melchior Anderegg, and there are other like- 
nesses of celebrated guides, 


In two charming little volumes of pott 
octavo size selections are presented by Mr. 
Murray, under the editorship of Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, from the Introductions to Plato and 
Theological Writings of Jowett. Exact students 
have been sadly fogged when they sought in 
Jowett’s translation for the precise meaning 
of a stiff passage of Plato, but his introduc- 
tions are excellent, written with an ease and 
naturalness which are rare in philosophers. 
The theological writings are at their best in 
the sections entitled ‘ Religious Personalities’ 
and ‘ The Wisdom of Life.’ Jowett’s theology 
was exceeding broad. A forgotten rhyme of 
earlier Oxford days suggested as a mild 
summary of his ‘‘ liberal opinions ’’ :— 

I believe in Jews, Turks, and Socinians. 
Jowett’s prose has one important merit, on 
which, if we remember rightly, he prided him- 
self. It is free from unnecessary tags of 
foreign languages. Others of the eminent 
might imitate him in this respect. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLACcKWwoop & Sons pub- 
lish Recollections of Forty Years’ Service by 
Major-General Sir A. B. Tulloch, a bright 
volume of gossip, which, without revealing 
dangerous secrets, throws, for the general 
public, some light on military secret service. 
The only important disclosure made by Sir 
Alexander Tulloch is that at the time of 
the ‘‘scare of 1875,’’ when Queen Victoria 
wrote her famous letter to the old German 
Emperor, and when both Russia and Great 
Britain boasted of having stopped a war of 
which Bismarck has insisted that there never 
was the slightest risk, our War Office expected 
to have to help the French in Belgium. Sir 
F. Maurice, writing in 1878 in ‘ The Balance 
of Military Power,’ while explaining that he 
did not think that Germany would attack 
through Belgium, stated that others, whose 
opinions were of the greatest weight, thought 
otherwise. It now appears that in the sum- 
mer of 1875 General Tulloch and two other 
officers were sent to Belgium, and he was put 
in communication with General Brialmont. 
Other military secret-service work to which Sir 
Alexander Tulloch alludes concerns landing- 
places for invaders in England, and it seems 
that even the Bristol Channel and the coast 
of Yorkshire were visited by him on this point, 
while in each case he found that foreign officers 
— German in the latter instance—had been be- 
forehim. Whether the foreign officers employed 
in the Bristol Channel were also German does 
not appear. When, later, our author was 
sent to Egypt on a secret mission, he dis- 
covered that a staff-college graduate, pre- 
viously employed, had addressed his letters to 
“The Intelligence Department in London,’’ 
with the natural result that they were read 
and noted by the Egyptian Post Office for the 
benefit of Arabi’s advisers. At the moment 
when Lord Wolseley was anxious to conceal 
the destination of his army, Sir Alexander 
Tulloch informs us that, knowing Cameron of 
the Standard, 

“TI wired the editor......as if from Cameron, to the 
effect that ‘the rumours of a possible occupation of 
the canal by the English are now disposed of. M. de 
Lesseps, who has the French Government behind 
him, has settled that the neutrality of the canal 
shall be rigidly observed...... It is now an open secret 
that whilst the British portion of the force will 
move from Alexandria,...... the troops coming from 
India will move from Suez direct on Cairo.’” 

Thus was put in force Lord Wolseley’s 
principle: ‘‘Many a success has’ been 
obtained by circulating rumours of intended 
movements, and then doing the very reverse ”’ 
(‘Soldiers’ Pocket Book for Field Service’: 
‘General Duties of Staff Officers’). And 
then we complain that the Boers are cunning ! 
One of the latest duties of Sir A. Tulloch 
was to provide for the defence of the coaling- 
station at Thursday Island. As he says, 





‘*The Home Government was to supply the 
guns, the colonies providing everything else, 
including garrison.’’ The guns are there, 
but we regret to learn this week, from the 
files of the Australian papers, that the 
garrison of Thursday Island has been allowed 
to dwindle. One of the most useful military 
hints in the volume concerns the ill effect on 
the soldiers’ powers of observation of formal 
sentry duty in time of peace. 

M. JAurés, the French deputy and orator, 
publishes through MM. Rouff & Cie., of Paris, 
the three earliest of the fifteen or more great 
volumes of his Histoire Socialiste, 1789-1900, 
M. Jaurés is responsible for these three: ‘La 
Constituante, 1789-1791,’ ‘La Législative, 
1791-2,’ and ‘La Convention, I. 1792’; and 
he is advertised to undertake the war of 1870 
and the final volume, which will deal with 
Socialism in the nineteenth century. M, 
Millerand is partly in charge of 1848. In the 
three volumes before us M. Jaurés is eloquent 
at the expense of Taine, and even at that of 
Michelet. The Revolution is treated as what 
it was, mainly a middle-class movement, and 
its deficiencies from the popular point of view 
are frankly handled. Next to all that bears 
on the condition of the people, M. Jaurés has 
taken most trouble to work out afresh the 
facts which have to do with the responsibility 
for the war against Europe. He rightly says 
that the Revolutionary tradition is at fault 
in linking the war and the Revolution, and 
brings out the liking for the war of the king 
himself, and the opposition to it of Robes- 
pierre. Our readers may remember the light 
thrown on the views of Louis XVI. in 1792 by 
the letters of Talleyrand during his secret 
mission to London, published by M. Pallain, 
now regent of the Bank of France. In the 
second half of his third volume M. Jaurts 
leaves aside the march of events after the 
battles of Valmy and Jemappes, and deals 
at length with the position of the French 
Revolution in the German and English litera- 
ture of its time. Burke, Wordsworth, and 
Godwin are fully studied, and there is a fine 
appreciation of the ‘Political Justice,’ now 
almost forgotten in England. 

Mr. Ropert ANDERSON, of Glasgow, has 
printed in beautiful form for the supporters 
of the Gladstone Statue Committee The 
Addresses of...... Gladstone when installed 
Honorary Burgess of the City and Lord Rector 
of the University. 

John Bull’s Year-Book for 1903, edited by 
Arthur} Beckett (John Bull Press), is a capital 
shillingsworth. The illustrations are first rate, 
the information various and expert, and the 
humour easy. Our only regret is that the 
advertisements scattered throughout the book- 
let arerather obtrusive. An index of contents, 
so far as they are serious, would improve the 
usefulness of the affair. 

WE trust that Messrs. Dent’s reprint (in the 
“Temple Library ”’) of Evelina, 2 vols., will 
bring this much-praised but little-read work 
into the hands of the general reader. 

WE have received from Messrs. A. & O- 
Black a book on Local Education by Mr. 
C. E. Baker. As a guide to the whole of the 
law on the subject it should be of great use, 
all the relevant information being brought 
into a small compass and illustrated by one 
who has a practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge of the subject. 

Messrs. Dawson & Sons’ List of the News- 
papers of the World, now in its thirteenth 
year, contains useful information as to the 
cost of subscriptions, the price being given of 
each publication. Annuals and serial volumes 
are also included. There are ten Japanese 
papers—only one less than Belgium supplies. 
Many journals little known over here have 
ingenious titles. Among the most striking 18 
that of the Boomerang, a daily paper pu 
lished at Laramie, Wyo. 
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We have on our table The Leicestershire 
Militia in South Africa (Leicester, Ciarke & 
Satchell),—Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, 
and Aither, by J. A. Fleming (S.P.C.K.),— 
The Dominion of the Air, by the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon (Cassell),— The Question of Reunion 
with Rome, by B. Willard-Archer (Sonnen- 
schein),—The Fauna ‘of British India, edited 
by W. T. Blanford: Rhynchota, Vol. I. 
Heteroptera, by W. L, Distant (Taylor & 
Francis),—Our Homes and how to Beautify Them, 
py H.J. Jennings (Harrison & Sons),—Darton’s 
Sunday Pleasure Book, Second Series (Wells 
Gardner),—Chambers’s Recitations for the Chil- 
dren, edited by R. C. H. Morison (Chambers), 
—The Tramp Ship’s Fate, by F. M. Holmes 
(Partridge),—Willoughby Manor, by G. Nor- 
way (Edinburgh, Nimmo, Hay & Mitchell),— 
The Gates of Afree, by H. van Laun (Edin- 
burgh, White), — The Vision of Nehemiah 
Sintram, by J. Wilkie (Stock),—The Rose of 
Joy, by J. L. Roberts (New York, the Neely 
Company), — The Search after Truth, by 
Philalethes (Chapman & Hall),—and The House- 
hold of Faith, by G. W. E. Russell (Hodder 
& Stoughton). Among New Editions we have 
Adventures with the Connaught Rangers, 
1809-1814, by W. Grattan and C. Oman 
(Arnold),— and My Friend Kathleen, by 
J. Chappell (Blackie). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Alexander (S. A.), The Mind of Christ, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Bruce (R.), Apostolic Order and Unity, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Robertson (A.), The Roman Catholic Church in Italy, 8vo, 6/ 


Law. 
Stone’s Justices’ Manual for 1903, edited by J. R. Roberts, 25/ 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Needlework, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. (Woman's Library.) 
Year's Art, 1903, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Philosophy. 

Duff (R. A.), Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy, 
roy. Svo, 10/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Potter (H. C.), The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial 
Situation, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Adam (Mme. E.), The Romance of my Childhood and Youth, 
translated by H. Stanley, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), A History of the British Army: 
Second Part, Vol. 3, 1763-93, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 

Goschen (Viscount), The Life and Times of Georg Joachim 
Goschen, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1828, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36/ net. 

Shuckburgh (EB. S.), Augustus, 8vo, 16/ 

Steer (V.), The Delhi Durbar, 1902-3, illustrated, 8vo, 3/ net. 

Terry (C. S.), The Young Pretender, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Adams (C. C.), An Elementary Commercial Geography, 
er. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Clinch (G.), Kent, 12mo, 3/ 

Education. 

Adamson (J. H.), The Theory of Education in Plato’s 
‘Republic,’ er. 8vo, 4/6 

Education and Professions, 5/ net. (Woman’s Library.) 

Mothersole (H. B. N.), Everybody’s Guide to the Education 
Act, 1902, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Philology. 

Booke of Thenseygnementes and Techynge that the Knyght 
of the Towre made to his Doughters, by the Chevalier 
Geoffroy De La Tour Landry,ed. G. B. Rawlings, 7/6 net. 

Baker (W. M Science. 
er (W. M.) and Bourne (A, A.), Elementar: r 
Books 1-4, er. 8yo, 3/ ‘ , sdeaescesatis 

Eggar (W. D.), Practical Exercises in Geometry, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

— iwoe Railways Statistically Considered, 

- 8vo, 5/ net. 
Manual of Electrical Undertakings and Directory of Officials, 
Vol. 7, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Seeligmann (T.) and others, Indiarubber and Gutta-Percha, 
translated by J. G. McIntosh, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Stewart (R. W.), Higher Text-Book of Heat, cr. 8vo, 6/6 
Wabner (R.), Ventilation in Mines, trans. C. Salter, 10/6 net. 
Juvenile Literature. 

Crockford (G.), Blind Mercy and Little Nat, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Generai Literature. 

British puapectal Calendar and Civil Service List for 1903, 


cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Bullock (§. F.), The Squireen, cr. 8vo, 6 
Civil Service Year-Book and Official + 1903, sewed, 2/ 
Genet Merchant Shippers’ Directory for 1903, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Gg ion (J.), World’s People, er. 8vo, 6/ 
nt to Hand-Reading, by Phanos, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
fy See (J.), The Sword of Azrael, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
peuetx W.), The Seven Secrets, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

berts (M.), The Promotion of the Admiral], and other Sea 
pynd Cae ak, > Cth 

. &.), Lhe Riggleses and Others, cr. 8vo, 6, 
Gonnsour . P. de), Obermann, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. v 
geverne (F.), José, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Wor (C.), The Magic of To-morrow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
en (G.) and Eustace (R.), The Stolen Pearl, cr. 8vo, 3/6 











FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Hamburger (B.), Maimonides’ Einleitung in die Misna, 


m. 
Pichon (R.), Lactance, 10fr. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Charnacé (G. de), Femmes d’a Présent : Portraits, 4fr. 
Pollak (L.), Klassisch-antike Goldschmiedearbeiten im 
Besitze Sr. Exc. A. J. v. Nelidow, 80m, 
Philosophy. 
Freydank (B.), Buddha u, Christus, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Fleury (Comte), Fantémes et Silhouettes, 5fr. 
Lavisse (E ), Histoire de France: Vol. 5, La Renaissance et 
la Réforme, 6fr. 
Millet (S.), Le Chasseur Pierre Millet, 1798-1801, 3fr. 50. 
Rothschild (W.), Der Gedanke der geschriebenen Ver- 
fassung in der englischen Revolution, 4m. 
_—— sf . A.), Conspirateurs et Gens de Police, 1802, 
r. 50. 
Vaissiére (P. de), Gentilshommes Campagnards de l’Ancienne 


France, 7fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Métin (A.), L’Inde @’Aujourd’hui, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Gerber (A.) et Greef (A.), Lexicon Taciteum, Fasc. 16, 


3m. 60. 
Strack (H. L.), Hebriische Grammatik m. Uebungsbuch, 4m. 
Science. 
Janet (A.), Les Papillons, 2fr. 
Launay (L. de), Les Richesses Minérales, 20fr. 
— et Pautrier (Drs.), Photothérapie et Photobiologie, 
4fr. 
General Literature. 
Bonhomme (P.), Les Petites Tournesol, 3fr. 50. 
Bréte (J. de la), Conte Bleu, 3fr. 50. 
Gallus (E.), La Tare, 3fr. 50. 
Ricard (L. X. de), Les Foucades de la Duchesse, 3fr. 50. 
Riche (D.); L’Amusette, 3fr. 50. 
Saint-Aulaire (Comte A. de), La Ferme d’Herbigny, 3fr. 50. 








PROF. COWELL. 

Nor only the greatest Oriental scholar that 
England has produced, but probably also the 
most widely learned man of our time has passed 
away in the person of Edward Byles Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge, who died there on Monday last, 
February 9th. 

Cowell was born at Ipswich, January 23rd, 
1826, and was educated at Ipswich School. 
During his schooldays he used to read in the 
Public Library, and there in 1841 came on Sir 
William Jones’s works, reading especially the 
translation of the Sanskrit play ‘ Sakuntala.’ 
‘*T well remember,” he said, in a memorable 
address given to the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1898, ‘‘the joy of finding a Persian grammar 
among his works, and I soon learned the 
character...... and began to study the anthology.” 
From this book, he added, he gave, ‘‘ thirteen 
years afterwards,...... FitzGerald his first lesson 
in the Persian alphabet.” In the same year he 
saw Prof. H. H. Wilson’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar’ 
advertised, which he bought not long after. 
‘“‘Of course I found Sanskrit too hard,” 
he continued, ‘“‘but I returned to Persian 
meanwhile,” reading alone the ‘Shahnamah’ 
and Hafiz. His first guide in Oriental studies 
was Col. Hockley, an old Bombay officer settled 
in Ipswich, with whom he read Jami. On leaving 
school he at first entered into commerce under 
his father, and it was in course of business visits 
to London that he formed the acquaintance of 
H. H. Wilson, then Librarian of the India 
House. He gradually acquired considerable 
proficiency in Sanskrit; for in 1851 he _pub- 
lished a translation of Kalidasa’s play ‘ Vikra- 
morvas’i.’ His actual systematic study under 
Wilson commenced, however, only in 1853, as 
we learn from his address to the Cambridge 
Electoral Roll. In 1847 he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Charlesworth, and in 1850 entered the 
University of Oxford, being then obliged, as a 
married man, to enter a hall (Magdalen Hall), 
not a college. He took honours both in classics 
(First Class, Final 1854) and in mathematics, 
and the University somewhat tardily acknow- 
ledged his eminence by the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. in 1896. In 1856 he was appointed 
Professor of History at Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and in 1858 also Principal of the 
Sanskrit College in the same city. Here he 
remained till 1864, and laid the real foundation 
of his reputation as an Orientalist, the happy 


combination of wide and deep Western culture 
with the concentrated traditional lore of the 
Eastern pandit. Unfortunately for the present: 
generation, he was oneof the last survivorsof this 
type. The present policy ofour Indian authorities 
in replacing European teachers of Sanskrit in 
India by natives not only dwarfs critical scholar- 
ship in India, but also injures the proper balance 
of Oriental studies at home. In Calcutta Cowell 
and his wife were, as everywhere, not onl 
respected, but loved. The present writer w 
remembers the numerous inquiries from old 
pupils amongst the natives at Calcutta and else- 
where, who spoke of his doings of twenty and 
thirty years before as if of yesterday. Foremost. 
amongst these was the now aged Sanskrit pandit 
Mahes’a Chandra Nyayaratua. 

In 1867 Cowell was elected to the Chair of 
Sanskrit, then just established at Cambridge, 
where the rest of his life was spent, both as a 
University professor and a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College (1874). Here he taught not only 
Sanskrit of varied periods and styles (e.g., Indian 
philosophy, thirty years ago hardly hens in 
the continental universities), but also com- 
parative philology and Persian. These subjects 
have now been provided by the University with 
separate teachers, and the same has been done 
for elementary Sanskrit, and justly, so as to 
economize the lavish expenditure of precious 
time that Cowell would bestow as freely on the 
beginner as on the advanced student. His Pali 
classes, started some five-and-twenty years ago, 
have resulted in the Cambridge translation of 
the Jataka-book, under his guidance. More 
recently he read Zend with several pupils. 

Cowell was pre-eminently a teacher. It was 
quite characteristic of the man that on the 
occasion already referred to, when the Royal 
Asiatic Society conferred on him the first 
awarded of their series of gold medals for 
distinction in Oriental pr gene. he chose in his. 
very opening sentence of acceptance ‘‘ to - 
hes init a sign that he had not failed in his 
life's old dream of spending his days in 
teaching.” His life was uneventful. Within 
the last few weeks I inquired of him what he 
considered its chief events. He replied that 
the eras in his life were the acquisition and 
study of certain books. His own mental history 
may be illustrated by some of his chief works. 
To the Calcutta period belong his two editions 
and translations of Upanisads, and the text and 
translation of the difficult work of Indian logic, 
the ‘Kusumiaiijali.’ Many native scholars were 
at the same time encouraged to edit texts which 
appeared with English introductions by the 
professor. Similarly, on his return to England, 
his first Cambridge pupil, Palmer Boyd, was 
induced to translate the newly discovered 
Buddhist drama, ‘ Nagananda,’ which appeared 
with an introduction by Cowell. To the same 
time belongs his new edition of the Prakrit 
Grammar of Vararuci, of which he had issued a 
first edition in Oxford days. Two important 
works published in Cambridge days represent 
the continuance of researches in Indian philo- 
sophy begun in India. These are the ‘ Aphor- 
isms of S‘andilya’ (1878), and the ‘Sarvadar- 
s‘ana-samgraha,’ translated (portions also by 
Mr. A. E. Gough) in 1882, Among the more 
recent of his important works were his text and 
translation of the ‘Buddhacarita’ (1893-4), a 
publication which has created great interest 
amongst critical scholars abroad. Most charac- 
teristic, too, was his work for and with others. 
He more than once accepted the task, at times 
ungrateful, of finishing works of deceased 
scholars. Such were Wilson’s version of the 
‘Rigveda’ (finally completed by his pupil Mr. 
W. F. Webster), and the huge work of Madhava 
left incomplete by Goldstiicker. His chief 
works done with others were: ‘The Black 
Yajurveda’ (edited partly with Dr. Réer), 
1858-64 ; Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
(with Dr. Eggeling), 1875; ‘ Divyavadana,’ 





edited with the late R. A. Neil, 1886; ‘ Harsa- 
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carita,’ translated with Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
1897. Lastly, let it never be forgotten that it 
was he, the scholar, known to the few, who intro- 


duced Omar Khayyam to FitzGerald, whose 


version is known wherever English literature 
is known. 


To estimate the width of Cowell’s attainments 
one must search through many journals and 
periodicals, His early article on Persian litera- 
ture in ‘Oxford Essays’ (1855) must not be 
forgotten. His profound knowledge of Welsh 
was well known to continental savaints. Re- 
markable articles by him are to be found in 
Cymmrodor, vols, ii. and v. In one of these is 
contained an elaborate parallel between Welsh 
poetry and the troubadours. Many of the earlier 
volumes of the Journal of Philology contain 
numerous articles from his pen, such as the 
folk-lore studies on the tale of Rhampsinitus 
(1868), on the Chapman of Swaffham (1876), and 
on the fragments of Greek comedy preserved in 
Origen (1872). His interest in classical matters 
was well maintained. Patristic study also 
contributed at least one interesting discovery 
regarding Indian philosophy. Probably no 
living man but he could have discoursed as he 
did in his presidential address to the Aryan 
Section of the Orientalists’ Congress in 1892 on 
the parallel between the literature of the Indian 
Mimamsa and the Talmudic Rabbis. Nor did 
his sympathies limit themselves to ancient or 
recondite languages. Italian literature was a 
favourite recreation; while a well-known 
authority on Spanish said that Cowell gave him 
the impression of having devoted himself to 
nothing else. His last complete work was a 
selection of passages translated from an old 
Bengali poem into English verse, printed only a 
few months ago. There is also an article by him 
on a Persian subject in the current number 
of Macmillan. He leaves but little incom- 


plete. The Jataka-book may safely be left in 
the hands of two able and experienced pupils, 
Mr. H. P. Francis and Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, 


fortunately both in residence at Cambridge. 
His last elaborate study was one which I 
induced him to take up, the translation of 
the ‘ Siddhanta-muktavali,’ on Indian logic. I 
believe his written translation of it was approach- 
ing completion. 

Of the retiring, unaffected generosity and 
sympathy of his character it is impossible for a 
pupil and a friend of a quarter of a century to 
speak in terms that would not seem exaggerated 
to strangers. A scholarly friend writes of him 
to me :— 


“T doubt if I have ever known any other man so 
wholly free from personal ambition or vanity, or so 
ready to give his best work to others for the pure 
love of knowledge.” 


Let me conclude this inadequate notice with 
his own words, addressed to his ‘‘ fellow- 
workers in a noble cause,” the diffusion of the 
a of all that is good in the East, and 
that 


“by the power which personal enthusiasm and 
sympathy can always exercise on others. ‘ Lux ex 
oriente ’ is their motto; to help in the diffusion of 
that light is their work. The several generations of 
members pas away, but they are continuously 
linked together by their common aim; and the 
former and the present members are all parts of one 
long series, 


Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.” 


With still the same thought, he said to a band 
of pupils who, on his seventieth birthday, 
—— him with the portrait now hanging 

the hall of Corpus Christi :— 


“Tt has been a keen delight to me to hand on the 
torch to other and younger men, to enter into their 
hopes and ambitions, and thus to forget one’s own 
limitations and failures in the wider horizon which 
opens before them in the future. The teacher's 
motto may well be 


Serit arbores quz alteri seculo prosint.” 


Ceci BENDALL. 





THE WILLIAMS DIARY. 
Hampstead, February 9th, 1903. 

THE reviewer of Williams’s diary in your 
issue of February 7th seems apprehensive that 
the passages of the journal as transcribed by 
Mrs. Shelley, with which the text of the new 
edition generally agrees, may differ widely from 
the original. This is not the case, It is true 
that the barely legible condition of some 
portions of the original has rendered Mrs. 
Shelley’s transcript a welcome aid to deciphering 
them, and that some trifling errors may have 
crept in from this cause. It is also true that it 
has in but few instances been thought worth 
while to restore the trivial particulars omitted 
by Mrs. Shelley, and that in one or two cases 
variations introduced by her have been allowed 
to stand as decided improvements: as when she 
condenses three or four needless lines into the 
one brief entry, ‘‘ Pistol shooting” ; or when, 
Williams having broken down lamentably in an 
attempt to spell dowane, she substitutes the 
more correct term dogana. The only place, 
however, so far as I know, where any 
misconception could be occasioned, is on 
p. 57, where the elucidatory words placed by 
her in parentheses (the child of a friend who 
had lately died) should have been made an 
editorial note, or placed in brackets to indicate 
distinctly that they did not proceed from 
Williams. The responsibility for this and any 
other editorial slip solely belongs to me ; and I 
will take the opportunity of pointing out two 
oversights of mine which have escaped the 
reviewers. When printing Williams’s lamenta- 
tions on the impossibility of obliterating the 
inscription which Byron had placed upon the 
mainsail of the Don Juan, I ought to have noted 
that, according to a letter from Shelley of later 
date, the difficulty was surmounted by taking 
out the entire piece. Upon Williams's state- 
ment, under date of November 7th, 1821, that 
Byron is printing a pamphlet which, by Shelley’s 
advice, he will refrain from publishing, I anno- 
tate that it does not appear what the subject of 
this performance was. I had too hastily inferred 
that it must have been written quite recently, 
and failed to identify it with the ‘Observations,’ 
written at Ravenna in the preceding March, the 
publication of which Shelley would certainly 
discourage on account of their disparagement of 
Leigh Hunt and Keats. R. GARNETT. 


*,* What we apprehended was not that the 
printed and written journals ‘‘might differ 
widely,” but that the reader had before him a 
misleading statement in the assurance that, 
except for certain trifling omissions, ‘* the manu- 
script is printed exactly as the writer left it.” 
Dr. Garnett’s frank avowal more than justifies 
our apprehensions. The case of dowane and 
dogana is very curious. On the same page of 
the printed book (55) are three entries—two old 
and one new: in the first of the old ones ‘‘ the 
more correct term dogana” appears ; in the new 
entry the word is Dowane ; but whether because 
that is ‘‘ just as the writer left it ” (having learnt 
to spell it in the meantime), or because it was 
Mary Shelley’s and Dr. Garnett’s pleasure to 
improve Williams once, but not twice, does not 
appear. 








SALE. 


Messrs, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 
last week the following books: Westwood’s 
Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 1868, 91. 10s. 
Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 1823, 111. 15s, 
Baker’s Northampton, 1822-41, 10/. 5s. Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 1819, 191. Ackermann’s 
Oxford University, 1814, 14/. 15s. Braybrooke’s 
Audley End, extra-illustrated, large paper, 1836, 
18/1, Wraxall’s Memoirs, Mrs. Piozzi's (Thrale’s) 
copy, 1815, 101. 5s. The English Spy, 2 vols. 


1825-6, 241. 10s. Sowerby’s Botany, 12 vols.,1877, 
16l.5s. Horz printed on vellum, S. Vostre, 1498, 
1001. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, first edition, 
the author’s copy, 1807, 130/. Lipscomb’s 





Buckingham, 1847, 18/. 5s. Malton’s London 
and Westminster, 1792, 111. 5s. Holbein’s 
Imitations, 1792, 131. Ackermann’s Micro. 
cosm of London, 1808, 20/. Pepys’s Diary by 
Wheatley, large paper, 1893-9, 15/. Papworth, 
Select Views in London, 1816, 121. 15s. Walpole’s 
Letters, by Cunningham, 9 vols., 1857-9, 91. 5s, 
Boccaccio, first English translation, 1620, 
141. 5s. Malton’s Views of Dublin, coloured, 
1792, 181. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols., 
1848-60, 14]. 15s. G. P. R. James’s Novels, 
20 vols., 1844, &c., 91. 5s. Symonds’s Renais- 
sance in Italy, 5 vols., 1880-1, 14/. Pater’s 
Essays from the Guardian, 100 copies, privately 
printed, 1896, 81. 15s. Surtees’s Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities, third 
241, 10s. 


edition, 1843, 








EDNA LYALL. 

WE regret to hear of the death, on Sunday 
last, at Eastbourne, of Miss Ada Ellen Bayly, 
who was known to a wide circle of readers as 
Edna Lyall. Without any claim to literary 
distinction, she was free from the excesses and 
the pretentiousness which characterize much of 
the feminine writing of the day. She respected 
grammar ; she had a good idea of narrative, and 
a sound sense which restrained at once her 
output and her style. Consciously didactic in 
her stories of social life, she was broad enough 
generally to see more than one side of a 
question, even when that question was religion, 
“We Two’ (1884) was, it is said, inspired by 
the virtues of Mr. Bradlaugh and his daughter. 
The hero of ‘ Donovan’ (1882), which is, pro- 
bably, her best-known book, was not a hope- 
less caricature as an atheist, or he would hardly 
have made so wide an impression. ‘ The Auto- 
biography of a Slander’ (1887), a poignant little 
sketch, had a good deal of success. ‘ Hope the 
Hermit’ (1898), a tale of Cumberland at the 
eni of the seventeenth century, is a good 
specimen of the writer’s work in historical 
romance, well balanced and sound in construc- 
tion, with a capable view of the politics of the 
time. ‘The Hinderers’ (1902) was too one-sided 
a tract against the war in South Africa to be 
tolerable. Miss Bayly’s recent Christmas book, 
‘The Burges Letters,’ was a naive and delightful 
account of her own life as a child. That life 
was well spent in the teaching and philan- 
thropic effort of a quiet kind which supple- 
mented her writing. All who knew Miss Bayly 
appreciated her uprightness and modesty, and 
the work which taxed too heavily a fragile body. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM TOLSTOY. 

THe writer of our recent paragraph on the 
names in the translation of ‘ Resurrection ’ tells 
us that he has turned to other English trans- 
lations from Tolstoy, including the transla- 
tion, in Mr. Heinemann’s ‘‘ Library Edition,” 
by Mrs. Garnett. There is a short note pre- 
fixed to the translation of ‘Anna Karenin’ as 
to this very point of names with which our cor- 
respondent wholly agrees. The translation 
appears to him to be excellent. But he asks 
why a famous university town should appear as 
‘‘Harkov.”” No doubt the kh of Southern 
Russia is nearer our h, far as it is from it, than 
to anything else that Britons understand. But 
the different spelling is so thoroughly recog- 
nized that it seems impossible to acclimatize 
this new form, and atlases will be unintelligible 
when consulted by readers on the subject. 
Another curious point in connexion with Russian 
spelling arises in the case of what was the most 
fashionable hotel in Moscow at the time when 
Tolstoy wrote this novel. It here appears 4s 
‘ Dussots’,” a form in which the original French 
proprietor would certainly be unable to recog- 
nize himself. Of course, if the word were 
Russian, there could be no objection to the 
transliteration in a phonetic form. As we are 
dealing with ‘Anna Karenin,’ may we ask 
any one knows what book Tolstoy meant by 
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“Ducde Lille‘ Poésiesdes Enfers’”? Mrs, Garnett 
not only translates well, but writes well, with 
one exception. She has a terrible habit of intro- 
ducing unnecessary evers—as, for example, in such 

hrases as ‘‘ Whatever hope can you have?” 
‘‘ Whatever loathsome thoughts can you have ?” 
‘Why ever shouldn’t you manage it?” ‘‘ How- 
ever did you get along?” ‘‘ Whatever for?” 
‘However are you going?” ‘* Whatever was 


it?” 





MARIA ALINDA BRUNAMONTI. 
7, Berkeley Street, Cheltenham, February 9th, 1903. 

I LEARN that on the 4th inst. this most widely 
known of Italian poetesses died in Perugia, 
where she was born in 1842, and had resided 
since her marriage to Prof. Pietro Bruna- 
monti, of that University. Her father, also of 
Perugia, was a distinguished professor, of great 
literary ability, and gave his daughter an educa- 
tion greatly superior to that of her sex in Italy 
—or, indeed, anywhere else at that period. 

At nine years of age she is said to have 
known a large part of the ‘Divina Commedia’ 
of Dante by heart, at eleven to have read Virgil 
with ease, and subsequently to have taught 
herself Greek. She was only fourteen years old 
when her first ‘Raccolta di Versi’ was pub- 
lished, which created no small furore. Later on 
the vicissitudes of Italy’s great national struggle 
for freedom inspired her ‘Canti Nazionali,’ 
ranging over the years 1859 to 1878, An 
enlarged reissue of her poems appeared in 1875 
(‘Canti,’ Florence, Le Monnier), and a new 
volume was published in 1887, under the title 
of ‘Nuovi Canti’ (Citta di Castello, Lapi). 

Apart from the pure classical form of these 

ems, Signora Brunamonti excelled in the por- 
trayal of deep religious fervour, coupled with 
intense imaginativeness and love of nature. 
Aided and disciplined by profound study, she 
combined in her poetic characteristics strong 
patriotic impulses with a steadfast faith in un- 
seen futurity not always to be found among 


the shining lights of modern Italy. 
Witi1am Mercer. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Mr, T. Fisher Unwin will publish during 
the spring season the following books. In 
Travel: Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan, by 
M. Aurel Stein,—A Philosopher in Portugal, 
by Eugene E. Street,—Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada, by Clarence King,—and Bright 
Days in Merrie England, by A. van D. Honey- 
man. In Biography: The Autobiography of 
William Simpson, R.I. (Crimean Simpson), 
edited by George Eyre-Todd,—Portraits of the 
Sixties, by Justin McCarthy, M.P.,— King 
Edward and his Court, by T. H. S. Escott,— 
ommissioner Kerr: an Individuality, by 
G. Pitt Lewis,—Wesley and his Preachers : 
their Conquest of Britain, by G. Holden Pike, 
—A Woman’s Wanderings and Trials during 
the Anglo-Boer War, by Mrs. de Ja Rey,—The 
Life of James Stansfeld, by Madame Jessie 
White Mario,—and Memories Grave and Gay, 
by A. C. Plowden. In History: A Literary 
History of Scotland, by J. H. Millar,—The 
Anglo-Boer War, edited by Commandant 
Bresler, with introductory chapters by Generals 
De Wet, Kritzinger, Fouché, and Joubert, and 


the Rey. J. D. Kestell,—A Short History 
of the Ancient Greek Sculptors, by 
Miss H. Edith Legge, with a preface 


by Prof. Perey Gardner,—and three new 
volumes in the ‘* Story of the Nations” Series : 
Medieval India under Mohammedan Rule 
(4., 712-1764), by Stanley Lane-Poole ; Bud- 
dhist India, by Prof. Rhys Davids ; Parliamentary 
England, by Edward Jenks. In Fiction: The 
Dayspring, by Dr. William Barry,—The Untilled 
Field, by George Moore,—The Vineyard, and 
The Flute of Pan, both by John Oliver Hobbes, 
—Helen Adair, by Louis Becke,—Kitty Cos- 
tello, by Mrs. Alexander,—Anglo-Americans, by 





Lucas Cleeve.—In the “Welsh Library,” edited 
by O. M. Edwards: A Short History of Wales, 
and A Short History of Welsh Literature, both 
by the editor ; The Works of John Dyer, edited 
by Edward Thomas ; and The Works of George 
Herbert, edited by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Miscellaneous: The English People, a Study 
of its Political, Social, and Psychological 
Methods, by Emile Boutmy, translated by E. 
English,—‘‘ Please, M’m, the Butcher ! ” acom- 
plete guide to catering for the housewife of 
moderate means, by Beatrice Guarracino,— 
Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1902, by F. C. 
Gould,—The Wars of Victoria, by Mrs. Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner,—How to become a Private 
Secretary, by Arthur Sheppard,—Is Liberty 
Asleep? by Allan H. Bright,—The House of 
Commons from the Inside, by Alfred F. Robbins, 
—The Day Book of Wonders, by D. M. Thomas, 
—and The Failure of Lord Curzon, by C. J. 
O'Donnell. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s spring announce- 
ments include The Works of Charles Lamb, 
edited by William Macdonald, a special feature 
of which will be the illustrations, consisting of 
reproductions from the quaint engravings that 
accompanied many of the works in their original 
form, also C. E. Brock’s illustrations to ‘ Elia’ 
and Miss Winifred Green’s to the children’s 
books, together with topographical illustrations 
by Herbert Railton and others, and numerous 
portraits,—Studies of Theology, by Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed and Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter,—the 
Temple Edition of the Apocrypha, in six 
volumes, uniform with the ‘‘Temple Bible,” 
edited by leading scholars, —The ‘‘ Temple Auto- 
biographies,” edited by William Macdonald : 
first volumes, Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, with introductory memoir by the 
general editor; Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobio- 
graphy, translated by Anne Macdonell, —Shake- 
speare’s Country, by W.S. Brassington, illus- 
trated by Sidney Heath and A. J. Howard,— 
Rabbits, Cats, and Cavies, by ©. H. Lane, 
F.Z.S., illustrated by Rosa Bebb,—The Wizard’s 
Aunt: a Novel, by Janet Laing,—Sordello and 
Cunizza: a Study of Life in the Thirteenth 
Century, by Eugene Benson,—the completion 
of Thackeray’s Prose Works, edited by W. 
Jerrold ; and Hazlitt’s Collected Works, edited 
by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover. In the 
‘Haddon Hall Library”: Farming, by 
Prof. W. M. Tod. In the ‘‘Medizval Town 
Series”: Oxford, by Cecil Headlam, illus- 
trated by Herbert Railton ; Siena, by Edmund 
G. Gardner, illustrated by Helen M. James. 
In the ‘Master Musicians”: Schumann, by 
Annie W. Patterson. In the ‘‘Temple Primers”: 
French History, by Arthur Hassall; London, 
by H. B. Wheatley, illustrated by the same 
artist ; Edinburgh, by O. Smeaton ; Northern 
Mythology, by Prof. D. Frederick Kaufmann ; 
Religion, by J. A. MacOulloch. In_ the 
‘“‘Temple Classics” : Goldsmith’s Bee and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, edited by Austin Dobson ; 
Crabbe’s Borough, edited by O. Smeaton ; 
Virgil’s Aneid, translated by W. E. Fairfax 
Taylor, edited by A. D. Godley ; Silas Marner, 
edited by Miss Annie Matheson ; Augustine’s 
City of God, edited by Rev. F. W. Bussell, 
3 vols. ; and History of the Peloponnesian War, 
translated by Crawley, edited by R. Feetham, 
2 vols. In the ‘‘ Modern Language Series ” : 
French Pronunciation, by R. Dumville,—and 
Dent’s Coloured Animal Pictures, a series of 
sixteen pictures, mounted on cardboard, for 
object lessons, with handbook of notes for 


teachers. 








Literary Gossip. 
Lapy Burenciere has written a bio- 
graphy of George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, and has included in it a 
sketch of the Restoration period. The book 
is based largely on family papers and | 





unpublished documents, and claims to throw 


a new light on Buckingham’s career. It 
will be published shortly by Mr. John 
Murray. 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp’s new novel, ‘Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,’ will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in this country, 
and by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in New 
York, on March 5th. German and Nor- 
wegian translations of the work have been 
prepared, the latter for immediate publica- 
tion in the Morgenbladet of Christiania; and 
in the ensuing autumn M. Bruneti¢re will 
begin to publish the story as a serial in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The English edition 
will have six full-page illustrations by Mr. 
H. C. Christy. 

A yew work, entitled ‘A Third Pot- 
Pourri,’ by Mrs. Earle, the author of ‘ Pot- 
Pourri’ and ‘More Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,’ will also be issued at the 
end of this month by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. The volume contains the combined 
notes of two years on gardening and 
kindred subjects, for the months from Feb- 
ruary to October; and in addition there will 
be three chapters on ‘ Health,’ advocating a 
vegetarian diet, and a chapter on goats 
and the question of milk-infection. The 
work will also include the last letters from 
the seat of war of Capt. Sydney Earle, the 
author’s eldest son, who was killed at the 
Modder River. 

Pror. Stantey LAneE-Poorr’s ‘ Medizval 
India’ will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin next week. It will embrace the 
whole period of Mohammedan invasion and 
rule, from the isolated conquest of Sind in 








the eighth century, and the raids of 
Mahmid the Idol-breaker in the eleventh, 
to the revival of Hindu ascendency and the 
interference of the British in the eighteenth. 
The work is, of course, founded upon the 
Indo-Persian chroniclers, and, like all 
Eastern histories, has more to say of kings 
and courts than of national growth or the 
life of the people—which in the East remain 
comparatively fixed and stationary—and 
the stirring events and dramatic situations 
of mediwval India are grouped round the 
contrasted personalities of such rulers as 
‘Alé-ad-din Khilji, Muhammad Tughlak, 
Akbar, and Aurangzeb. The volume is 














illustrated chiefly by photographs supplied 
by the Archeological Survey of India, but 
there are also some of the characteristic 
miniatures of Mughal emperors which are 
found in illuminated manuscripts and in 
portrait albums. Dr. Lane-Poole is now 
preparing for the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History’ the section on ‘The Height of the 
Ottoman Power’ in the Mediterranean, in 
continuation of Prof. Bury’s ‘Ottoman 
Conquest,’ published in the first volume. 

Mr. George Moorz’s new book, ‘ The 
Untilled Field,’ which is to appear early 
this month, will, it is said, embody the 
results of his recent studies of Celtic life. 

A new work by Mr. Albert Vandam, 
entitled ‘Men and Manners of the Third 
Republic,’ is shortly to be issued. 

Mr. W. A. Linpsay, K.C., has ceased to 
be a director of Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Tue March part of Chambers’s Journal will 
contain a paper on ‘ Johannesburg, a Review 
and a Forecast’; ‘The Story of the French 
Colony of the Ivory Coast,’ by Mr. W. B. 
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Robertson; ‘Tetuan: the Alhambra of 
Morocco, a Potential Winter Resort,’ by Mr. 
E. A. Reynolds-Ball; ‘The Poacher,’ Part II., 
by Mr. Alfred W. Rees; ‘Turkey,’ by a 
writer who points out some of the reasons 
for her chronic condition of bankruptcy since 
1876; and ‘A Morning in the Office,’ by 
Mr. Algernon Warren, which gives a picture 
of the daily business of a large merchant. 

Ir is proposed to publish a selection from 
the educational papers of the late Prof. 
H. L. Withers, of Owens College. A short 
biographical sketch will be prefixed to the 
volume, and perhaps a selection from his 
correspondence. Any friends who possess 
letters from the professor on subjects of 
general interest will confer a favour by 
sending them to Mr. J. H. Fowler, Clifton 
College, Bristol, who will carefully return 
them to their owners. 

Messrs. Dicsy, Lone & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of Alien’s book, ‘ Not in Fellowship,’ 
which we attributed to the firm of John 
Long last week. 

Mr. E. S. Dopeson writes :— 

‘In the interesting sketch of the life of 
Dr. J. E. Sewell in the Atheneum for 
February 7th, Senex says, ‘I believe he never 
went abroad.’ That is incorrect. When I was 
at Caen, in Normandy, in 1886, I had a letter 
from the Warden, in which he mentioned having 
visited that city about fifty years before. He 
once told me that he believed the most 
authentic portrait of William de Wykeham to 
be the effigy on his tomb at Winchester.” 


Tue Rev. J. B. Johnston, author of ‘The 
Place-Names of Scotland,’ is about to issue, 
through Messrs. James Hogg & Co., of 
Stirling, a booklet on ‘ The Place-Names of 
Stirlingshire,’ consisting of a philological 
and historical introduction, followed by a 
fairly exhaustive etymological list of the 
names in the county. 

A ‘Hisrory or Facrory Leaisiarion’ is 
to be published very shortly for Miss B. L. 
Hutchins and Miss A. Harrison by Messrs. 
P. S. King & Son. There is at present no 
work of any size on this important subject 
which is up to date. 

Messrs. Rimett & Son, the well-known 
dealers in old books and engravings, have 
moved to new premises at 53, Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

R. M. J. writes from Cambridge, Mass. : 

‘Referring to your interesting review of 
Mr. Harper’s book, ‘The Cambridge, Ely, and 
King’s Lynn Road,’I venture to suggest that 
the introduction of outside seats on coaches 
arose otherwise than as put forward by your 
reviewer. Whether I am right or not, I do 
not doubt that both he and Mr. Harper will 
find the following quotation of interest ; it is 
from a letter written by Baron Grimm in 
1790, and refers to the Dover Road :— 


“*On the other hand there is much travelling on 
the outside of coaches; I have seen as many as 
eight or nine people perched on the same coach, and 
among them several women, whose attire suggested 
easy circumstances; this custom has, however, 
resulted in so many serious accidents, that there is 
some talk of suppressing it entirely, or, at least, of 
=—s its abuses.’ —‘Corresp.,’ xvi, 396 ; edit. 


The prevention of accidents appears a more 
satisfactory reason for the introduction of the 
outside seat than the checking of the fraudu- 
lent gains of the coachmen.” 


_A NEw novel by Lucas Cleeve, with the 
title of ‘ Anglo-Americans,’ is to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin this spring. 





The main theme of the story is the funda- 
mental antagonism between two characters: 
an American girl educated in ideas of free- 
dom and independence and the subservience 
of man to woman, and her husband, an 
English lord, who expects his wife to regard 
his career and interests as her own, and 
obliterate her own individuality. 

WE regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
Alexander Walker, LL.D., of Aberdeen, 
who, though engaged in business, had all 
his life through devoted his leisure to anti- 
quarianism and letters. His monograph in 
defence of Mary, Queen of Scots, is well 
known, and many of his contributions to 
local history are important. Dr. Walker 
did much to encourage artistic promise in 
the North, and was among the first to 
recognize the talents of his fellow-tewns- 
man, Sir George Reid. 

WE have also to record the death, which 
occurred on Sunday last, of Prebendary 
Edward Burbidge, for thirty years rector of 
Backwell, Somerset, a post from which he 
had recently retired. He was a scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was in 
the second class in the Classical Tripos of 
1862. He lectured on Church history, &c., 
in connexion with the Bath and Wells 
Higher Religious Education Society, and 
wrote a number of books, his ‘ Liturgies 
and Offices of the Church of England’ being 
a standard work. He made an important 
contribution to English bibliography in the 
long and exhaustive essay on Archbishop 
Cranmer’s library which appeared in the 
first part of Quaritch’s ‘Dictionary of 
English Book Collectors.’ This essay in- 
volved a vast amount of labour and research. 


Scorr Civss seem to have taken root north 
of the Tweed along with the Burns Clubs. 
The oldest, that of Glasgow, is in its thir- 
teenth year. The president, Dr. William 
Jacks, will take the chair at the annual 
dinner next Wednesday, when Prof. Raleigh 
will propose the ‘“‘ Immortal Memory.” Mr. 
Augustine Birrell is president of the younger 
Edinburgh club. 


Str Cartes Gavan Durry, who died 
last Monday at Nice, where he lived in 
retirement, in his eighty-seventh year, had 
so long survived his period of agitation as 
an Irish journalist and politician that his 
writings are hardly known to the present 
generation. It was in 1842 that he founded 
the ation with the help of Thomas Davis 
and John Blake Dillon, a paper which won 
immediate and enthusiastic recognition by 
its independence. On the movement which 
this paper expressed Duffy wrote two 
volumes, ‘Young Ireland,’ which were 
reprinted a few years ago; also a life of 
Davis, a small volume on Carlyle, and an 
account of his own career, which from 1856 
onwards belongs to Australia. 

In Messrs. Hodgson’s ‘ Catalogue of Rare 
Books’ for next week there are several 
items of interest. The collection of incuna- 
bula includes Jenson’s edition of Euse- 
bius, 1470, Ratdolt’s Euclid, 1482 (one of 
the first works printed with mathematical 
diagrams), and a fine copy of the ‘ Isodorus’ 
attributed to John Mentelin. There are also 
a number of scarce Americana and works in 
early English literature, comprising the first 
edition of ao ‘Voyages’ in the 
original vellum; Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1599; 





Peter Martyr’s ‘ Decades,’ 1555, in old calf, 
with the name of ‘‘ Wyllyam Paynter” op 
both sides; and Richard Rolle of Hampole’s 
‘Speculum Spiritualium,’ one of the few 
books published by ‘‘ The Stationers at the 
Sign of the Trinity in St. Paul’s Church. 
yard’’ in 1510. Besides the newly recovered 
play ‘The Switzer,’ mentioned elsewhere, 
there is an early MS. version of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play ‘ Bonduca,’ a note in 
which explains a hiatus in the text in the 
following words :— 

‘*The occasion why these [scenes] are wanting 
here, the booke, whereby it was first acted from 
is lost : and this hath beene transcribed from 
the fowle papers of the Authors wh. were 
found.” 

A Lonpvon paper of high repute having 
commented on M. Anatole France’s ‘Le 
Livre de mon Ami’ as though it were new, 
we may state that it appeared in 1882. His 
‘ Histoire Comique’—which is not at all 
comic, but merely sad—will appear about 
March 15th. 

In view of the many erroneous statements 
that are appearing, Mr. Robertson Durham, 
the judicial factor on the estate of the late 
George Douglas Brown, authorizes us to 
say that Mr. Brown left behind him some 
MSS., which the factor has placed in the 
hands of Mr. D. 8. Meldrum, who, with 
other friends of Mr. Brown, is preparing 
for the press a volume of his writings, to 
which an authorized memoir will be 
prefixed. 

NeEwsvEeNpDors are to be congratulated 
upon the satisfactory report of their in- 
stitution read at the meeting on Tuesday 
last, when the Hon. Oliver A. Borthwick 
referred to its sound financial condition and 
mentioned that the balance-sheet showed an 
increase of 2,000/. Mr. J. Shaylor moved 
that “‘the Herbert Lloyd Pension,” of 25). 
a year, be founded, and Mr. Arthur Lloyd 
proposed the first recipient. There were also 
two Hospital pensions bestowed, of 20). 
and 15/, respectively. Mr. A. H. Hance 
announced that the annual dinner, at which 
Sir John Leng will preside, is to take place 
at De Keyser’s Seed on Tuesday, May 12th. 

WE are informed that the sale of the firs: 
number of Mr. G. R. Sims’s new paper, 
Hen and Women, has amounted to a quarter 
of a million copies. 

Tue new spelling reforms which are 
shortly to come into operation in Germany 
still seem to provide some puzzles. The 
first result of these changes is to send 
both teachers and writers to their spelling- 
books, and those who have with difficulty 
mastered the existing alterations express 
much discontent at the new task imposed 
on them. Even the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
which has remained constant to the old 
spelling, has announced its intention of 
submitting to the inevitable and introducing 
certain modifications. 

Tux Lausanne Revue states that the heirs 
of the late J. L. Dumur (who died in his 
eighty-second year at Savigny, where he 
had been parish pastor for many years) have 
presented the whole of his valuable manu- 
script collections to the Vaudois Cantonal 
and University Library. These products of 
his lifelong dialectic researches throughout 
the canton of Vaud are said to constitute 
the most complete extant monument of 
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Vaudois dialects. They include a dictionary 
ofthe popular language of the vine district 
of Lavaux, a collection of Vaudois proverbs, 
and of tales, rhymes, and other matter, 
also in patois. The Lausanne Revue says 
that the venerable pastor, up to the year 
1901, had sent no fewer than 9,000 scraps 
of paper with dialect notes to MM. Moratel 
ma} Morel-Fatio for the ‘Idiotikon’ of the 
French-speaking Swiss cantons. 

Taz well-known Orientalist M. J. B. 
Chabot has, in conjunction with Profs. 
I Guidi, H. Hyvernat, and B. Carra de 
Vaux, arranged to publish at Paris a new 
series of works under the title “Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium.”’ 
As editions actually in the press are named 
‘Chronicon Edessenum et Chronicon Anony- 
mum,’ Dionysius Bar Salibi’s ‘ Expositio 
Liturgie,’ and ‘Chronicon Pseudo. Diony- 
sianum.’ Each text is to be accompanied by 4 
Latin translation, and the editors promise to 
abstain from encumbering their works with 
either digressions or dissertations. 

TuE discovery of a new manuscript of the 
‘Agricola’ of Tacitus in the library of Count 
Guglielmo Balleani at Jesi, in the province 
of Ancona, is reported in the Wochenschrift 
fir klassische Philologie. Hitherto only 
three ‘Agricola’ codices of the fifteenth 
century have been known to be extant, two 
in the Vatican and one at Toledo. The 
older portions of the newly discovered 
manuscript belong to the ninth century. 
Fragments from the ‘Ephemeris de Bello 
Trojano’ of Dictys Cretensis are bound up 
with the ‘Agricola.’ It is anticipated that 
this early ‘Agricola’ manuscript will prove 
of considerable importance for textual 
criticizm. It has been entrusted to the 
hands of Prof. Cesare Annibaldi for 
complete collation. Some other valuable 
classical manuscripts have been found in 
the Balleani collection, including a Priscian 
of the tenth century and a Cicero (rhetorical 
writings) of the twelfth. 

_ Taz Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Census for the Counties of Bed- 
ford, Carnarvon, and Denbigh (1s. cach). 








SCIENCE 


— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Scientific Writings of the late George 
Francis Fitzgerald, F.R.S. Collected and edited, 
with an Historical Introduction, by Joseph 
Larmor, Sec.R.S. ‘* Dublin University Press 

eries.”” (Longmans & Co.)—The collection of 
Fitzgerald's papers, taken alone, would give a 
wholly inadequate idea of their author’s genius, 
Concerned as they are so largely with the destruc. 
tive analysis of other work, they must always 
appear deficient in constructive effect when 
detached from the circumstances of their publi- 
tation and read in forgetfulness of his person- 

ty. But though his name is not permanently 
associated with any fundamental theory, it is 
likely that physical science suffered no less a 
low by the untimely death of Fitzgerald than 
by the loss of Maxwell or of Hertz. It was in 
Conversation and debate that Fitzgerald shone 
most brilliantly ; he had the most remarkable 
a of appreciating, as by intuition, the 
eatures and the fallacies of a complicated argu- 
ment, and of giving them the most luminous 
expression. OF his papers his best work was 
Probably that in connexion with the develop- 
ment of Maxwell’s theory: he predicted the 
Possibility of Hertz’s results, and indicated the 
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very method by which they were subsequently 
obtained, and he drew the attention of the 
English school to this confirmation of Maxwell’s 
work at a time when its importance was barely 
realized perhaps by the author himself. Other 
notable writings of his are those on his mechanical 
model of the ether and upon thermodynamics, 
Fitzgerald’s work is characterized by the same 
brilliance as that of his fellow-countryman 
MacCullagh, and is often lighted up by a touch 
of the humour which sets off Irish writing. 
Much gratitude is due to Prof. Larmor for his 
care in editing the papers, to which he has him- 
self added two in illustration of the subsequent 
progress made in subjects handled by Fitzgerald. 
In our copy of the work a serious error of bind- 
ing has caused the omission of several pages 
and the repetition of others. 


The Nature Student’s Notebook. (Constable 
& Co.)—The first part of this small volume is 
written by the Rev. Canon Steward, Principal 
of Salisbury Training College, and gives brief 
indications, under the headings of the months, 
as to what those interested in the various 
branches of natural history in its wide mean- 
ing may do or may look for. A valuable sug- 
gestion that further observations should be 
carried out ismade by the pages left blank for 
this purpose. While the wants of botanists, 
entomologists, and general zoologists are well 
looked after, and even the dabbler in horticul- 
ture and the farmer are considered, there is 
ample evidence that those who have become 
imbued with the spirit of nature study in its 
more restricted and generally educational sense 
have not been forgotten. Special notes on 
folk-lore and weather signs have been included, 
and altogether it must be said that Canon 
Steward has produced a very useful book. The 
flower dial is noteworthy, the list of injurious 
insects will appeal to the advocates of economic 
nature study, while the inclusion of a summary 
of the Bird Protection Acts points to the fact 
that collecting and killing are not the first 
objects to be sought. The second part of the 
book consists of tables of a systematic character 
drawn up with much labour and care by Miss 
Alice Mitchell, Natural Science Lecturer atSalis- 
bury Training College. By means of these it fs 

ossible to ascertain the classificatory position 
of the family to which any plant or animal may 
belong. Though of great use upon occasion to 
the teacher or student of botany and zoology, 
the tables are, of course, not desirable for the 
young worker at nature study, whose outlook 
should be informal to a degree. 


Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens. By 
E. T. Cook. (‘Country Life’ Office.)—This may 
be described as a book about trees. It is nota 
complete descriptive account of such trees and 
shrubs as may be grown in British gardens, but 
it comprises a series of articles about trees such 
as might be, and probably were, contributed to a 
gardening periodical. The want of a good book 
on the subject is so pressing that we are not 
disposed to raise objections to the mode Mr. 
Cook has adopted. Accuracy of statement and 
practical experience as to methods of planting 
and the like are the essential points. Although 
no pretence of systematic arrangement is made, 
the first requirement is sufficiently met; and as 
to the second, the author has had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Bean, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
and of other experts. The book consists of a 
series of rather disjointed chapters or sections 
dealing with various subjects, such as ‘ Want of 
Variety a Blemish,’ ‘Grouping of Trees and 
Shrubs,’ ‘Heathy Paths in Outer Garden 
Spaces,’ and so forth. Under each section a list 
of representative species is given in alphabetical 
sequence, but with a minimum of description. 
Under ‘Trees in Scotland,’ for instance, we find 
Daphne cneorum, D. laureola, and D. mezerewm 
mentioned with scarcely a descriptive note, 





though no three species of one genus could 
be more distinct. The first two are ever- 


green, one with heads of pink flowers, the 
other with green blossoms, whilst the Mezereum 
is deciduous, and produces in the winter season 
spikes of pink, purplish, or white flowers. The 
next item is Deutzia crenata, which is curtly 
mentioned as ‘‘a most useful hardy shrub grow- 
ing to a good size.” The deficiencies in the text 
are compensated for by a very useful set of 
tables in which the several genera are arranged 
alphabetically, and wherein in addition to the 
names details are given as to the native country, 
origin, natural order, colour, and season of the 
particular groups, together with a column of 
**general remarks.’’ Turning to ‘Daphne’ in 
this section, we find all necessary particulars. 
This list is, indeed, the most important and the 
most valuable part of the whole book, but it 
does not do away with the desirability of a 
fuller index than is provided. We should 
hardly call Escallonia macrantha one of the 
hardiest of the genus, unless near the sea, and 
we do not think Spirea bullata is adequately 
described as ‘‘a dwarf species suitable for rock- 
work.” There is room for criticism on points 
of detail like this, but this may be said without 
any disparagement of the book as a whole. In 
truth, it forms one of the best books with which 
gardening literature has lately been enriched 
and it will go far to supply the want of a good 
text-book on hardy trees and shrubs. 

Formal Gardens in England and Scotland. 
By H. Inigo Triggs. (B. T. Batsford.)—The 
third and concluding part of this interesting 
and valuable publication has been issued. It 
comprises, in addition to other views and 
plans such as we have before alluded to, details 
relating to the history and condition of the 
several gardens figured, together with lists of 
the plates, indexes, &c., the whole forming an 
admirable illustration of one phase of gardening. 
It is not necessary to add to what we have 
already said as to the object of the book and 
the way in which it has been carried out. 








JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 

Trrs well-known meteorologist and scientific 
aéronaut passed away, full of years and honours, 
on Saturday last, the 7th inst. Born on April 
9th, 1809, Mr. Glaisher, when only twenty 
years of age, commenced work on the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, and it is said that the many 
views of nature which he had there in the form 
of mists, fogs, and clouds amongst the Irish 
mountains, first attracted his attention to 
meteorology as a subject of interest and study. 
In 1833 he obtained an appointment as assistant 
at the Cambridge Observatory, under Prof. 
Airy, and when the latter removed to Greenwich, 
at the end of 1835, as Astronomer Royal, Mr. 
Glaisher followed him to that establishment. 
In 1841 the Magnetic and Meteorological De- 
partment was founded, and he was placed at the 
head of it as superintendent, a post which he 
retained until his retirement from the Observa- 
tory at the end of 1874, when he was succeeded 
by Mr, Ellis. ; : 

One of the first things Mr. Glaisher did was 
to start the quarterly reports issued by the 
Registrar-General ; and when the late Mr, 
Brooke invented the method of recording the 
magnetic changes by photography, a great part 
of the detail of carrying out the change, which 
saved so much labour to the actual observers, 
fell upon him, and, of course, brought him into 
intimate communication with the inventor. It 
was in later years that the idea, once suggested, 
grew in force that discoveries relating to the 
constitution of our atmosphere might be ex- 
pected to result from aéronautical ascents. Mr. 
Glaisher took this up with enthusiasm, under 
the auspices of the British Association, and him- 
self made a large number of ascents in company 
with the late Mr. Coxwell (who died in 1900), 
a most experienced aéronaut, who took sole 
charge of the balloon navigation, enabling Mr. 





Glaisher to devote his whole attention to the 
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meteorological instruments. Oneofthese ascents, 
made on September 5th, 1862, was unique in 
the elevation attained, which amounted to 
nearly seven miles, when Mr, Glaisher became 
unconscious for want of sufficient air, and Mr. 
Coxwell, with great presence of mind, used his 
teeth (his hands being powerless) to pull the rope 
and effect a descent. 

Mr. Glaisher was founder of the Meteoro- 
logical (now the Royal Meteorological) Society, 
and took his turn as its President in the years 
1867-8. Besides many articles in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions and other _ scientific 
journals, he was the author of * Hygrometric 
Tables,’ which reached an eighth edition in 
1893 ; ‘Travels in the Air,’ which appeared in 
1870 ; and translated Guillemin’s ‘ Les Cométes,’ 
under the title ‘The World of Comets’ (1876). 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1841, and of the Royal 
Society in 1849, After his retirement from the 
Observatory he took great interest in the work 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and was 
elected Chairman of its Executive Committee in 
1880. During his later years he resided at 
Croydon, where he died. A son, Dr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher (who has acquired great distinction in 
pure mathematics and has been twice President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society), and a 
married daughter survive him. 








SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 29.—Mr. A. J, 
Evans, V.P., and afterwards Mr. Philip Norman, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Prince Frederick Duleep 
Singh and Mr. William W. Portal were admitted 
Fellows.—The Chairman called attention to a pro- 
posal to fill with stained glass the west window of 
the cathedral church of Exeter as a memorial to 
the late Archbishop Temple. This would involve 
the destruction of the stained glass already in the 
window, which was of historical interest as being 
the work of William Peckitt, of York, the last of 
the long line of glass painters who kept the art in 
a flourishing state in England during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, at a time 
when it was languishing in all the other countries 
of Europe. It was accordingly resolved “That the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, having considered 
a proposal to remove the painted glass now in 
the west window of the cathedral church of 
Exeter, is of opinion that the glass has an 
important historical and artistic value, and ought 
by all means to be preserved in place.” It was 
also resolved that a copy of the resolution be sent 
by telegram to the Bishop of Exeter, with a request 
that it might be read at the meeting at Exeter on the 
following day.—Mr. R. A. Smith read a note on the 
discovery of a Roman lead coffin and other remains 
at Enfield, Middlesex. He also exhibited a fine and 
interesting example of a Saxon silver coin-brooch 
found at Canterbury.—Mr. J. H. Round exhibited 
and read a note upon a charter of the Prior and 
Chapter of the Order of the Hospital in England, 
dated 1190—Mr. W. G. Collingwood exhibited two 
bronze armlets oi the Late Celtic period or Earl 
Tron Age, found at Thirlmere, Cumberland.—Mr. F. 
Hodge exhibited a stone axe found in the Thames 
near Surbiton, and a stone hammer found in the 
hamlet of Ember. 

Feb. 5.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair.— 
Messrs. E. A. Webb and P. M. Evans were admitted 
Fellows.—The question of the proposed destruction 
of the west window of Exeter Cathedral Church was 
again considered. A letter from the Bishop of 
Exeter was read, stating that he had communicated 
the contents of the Society’s telegram to the High 
Sheriff of Devon, who presided at the Temple 
Memorial meeting. As no reference to the tele- 
gram appears in any reports of the meeting, the 
following resolution was adopted, and a copy of the 
same directed to be sent to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter: “The Society of Antiquaries of 
London, having assured itself of the sound 
condition of Peckitt’s glass in the west window 
of Exeter Cathedral Church, desires to enter a 
strong protest against its removal. The Society 
is of opinion that the glass is of such age as to 
give it historical interest, and of such merit 
that its removal would be an act which a future 
generation of wider artistic sympathy would con- 
demn.”—Mr. T. F. Kirby exhibited and described a 
number of charters, &c., belonging to Winchester 
College, referring to the manors of Harmondsworth, 
Isleworth, Heston, Twickenham, and Hampton-on- 
Thames.—Dr. Brushfield exhibited and presented 








photographs of three unnamed military effigies in 
the cathedral church of Exeter, and of the head of 
another now preserved in the cloister there—Mr. 
W. Money read a note on the bronze statue of Kin 
James II. at Whitehall.— Mr. J. P. Rylands exhibite 
a gold ring of the Viking period found at Oxford, 
and asmall bronze horse found near Birkenhead.— 
In connexion with Mr. Money’s paper it was 
resolved that the President be requested to confer 
with H.M. First Commissioner of Works with 
regard to the placing of the statue of King 
James IT. at Whitehall, 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—feb, 
4.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—The 
Chairman read a paper on the Castle of Dunstan- 
borough, situated on the east coast of Northumber- 
land, two miles north of Howick, and about ten 
miles south of Bamborough, with which it was con- 
fused in some of the early chronicles. The castle 
and manor were the seat and estate of Edmund, Eari 
of Lancaster, a younger son of Henry III., and de- 
volved to his son and heir Thomas, who in the ninth 
year of Edward II. converted the manor-house into 
the castle. Earl Thomas was the premier noble of 
the English baronage, and headed the confederated 
barons against the king for the expulsion of Piers 
Gaveston and the Spensers. He was defeated by 
the king’s troops near Boroughbridge, and taken 
prisoner to Pontefract, where he was tried and exe- 
cuted. His brother Henry subsequently obtained 
restitution of the estates, including the castle, which 
afterwards devolved upon John of Gaunt, who mar- 
ried Blanche, granddaughter of Earl Henry. The 
castle continued in the Lancastrian family till the 
reign of Henry VI., and was captured by the Yorkists 
after the battle of Hexham. It changed owners 
more than once during the Wars of the Roses. It 
was described in the year 1550 as in wonderful great 
decay. It appears to have belonged to the Crown 
in the tenth of Elizabeth, and was granted on 
February 6th, 22 James I., to Sir William Grey, 
Baron of Wark, and afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Tankerville, in whose tently it 
remained until recent times.—Mr. R. H. Forster 
brought a large number of beautiful photographs 
(taken by himself) to illustrate the paper; and Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Price Stretche, Mr. Forster, Mr. Patrick, 
ee —- took part in the discussion which fol- 
owed, 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Feb. 4. — Mr. 
Herbert Jones in the chair.—Dr, A. C. Fryer read a 
paper on ‘Fonts with Representations of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist,’ which was illustrated by 
lantern slides—I. The Baptism of Christ. The 
treatment of this scene on English fonts follows the 
account given in the Gospels, although it has been 
pointed out that the succession of events are de- 
picted as all occurring at the same moment. Thus 
we find the Holy Spirit is descending as the Dove 
while our Lord is being baptized by St. John the 
Baptist, instead of after He has come out of the 
Jordan. Accessories not mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture are added, such as angels holding the tunic of 
Christ, and trees which are possibly intended to per- 
sonify the Jordan, On the rune-inscribed font at 
Bridekirk, Cumberland, the Jordan is rising up in a 
heap, which some authorities believe was intended 
to symbolize the water going forward to meet our 
Lord, while others consider it is thus depicted in 
order to give the idea of perspective. On the font 
at Castle Frome, Herefordshire, the Jordan is repre- 
sented by circular lines, and Christ, who is undraped, 
with His hands placed on His breast, stands up to 
His waist in the water ; while the artist has depicted 
four fish swimming about—two on either side of 
our Lord. St. John the Baptist, with a maniple on 
his right arm, stands on one side of the stream and 
ery his hand on the head of the Saviour. The 

irst Person of the Blessed Trinity is shown as the 
Hand, or Dextera Dei, giving the benediction, and 
the Third Person as the Dove. Thus all three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity are represented on the 
sculpture of the Castle Frome font as being present 
at the baptism of Christ. This is a most unusual 
arrangement, as in art we do not often find more 
than two portrayed. One of the exceptions is on 
the font at Gresham, Norfolk, where all three 
Persons are depicted by the artist who sculptured it ; 
while another exception is met with on the font at 
Southfleet, in Kent. The Saviour is always repre- 
sented undraped, and pomp Soy the Jordan up to 
His waist. His hands are at His side at Bridekirk, 
Wansford, and in other representations. Sometimes 
His hands are crossed on His breast, as at Grant- 
ham ; sometimes they are raised in benediction, as 
at St. Nicholas’s, Brighton ; and sometimes they are 
extended in the ancient attitude of prayer, as at 
Lenton, Nottinghamshire. St.John the Baptist is 


generally portrayed in his raiment of camels’ hair, 
and at Southfleet the head of the camel is actually 
adorning the lower part of his garment. 


At Shorne 





he has a long gown with sleeves ; and at St. Nicho- 
las’s, Brighton, we find him vested in alb and 
girdle, holding a round-shaped vessel, which jg 
doubtless a chrismatory, and a napkin or a sudary, 
At Sloley he pours water out of a round bowl op 
the head of Christ ; at West Haddon he holds an 
open book ; and at Grantham, Gresham, and other 
places he kneels upon a rock.—II. The Rite of 
Baptism. This is usually represented by a priest 
immersing an infant or a grown-up person in q 
font. The sculptures on the fonts at Darenth, 
Fincham, and Thorpe Salvin were described ; and 
mention was made of twenty-seven representations 
which are met with in Kent, Norfolk, Somerset, 
and Suffolk on fifteenth-century octagonal fonts, 
The various problems surrounding the sculpture on 
the Kirkburn font were discussed, and details of 
the three figures on the pedestal of the Upton font 
(Norfolk) were given. These represent three 
sponsors—two women and one man—dressed in the 
lay costume of the fourteenth century. The god- 
father and one godmother hold rosaries in their 
hands, while the other godmother carries the 
infant in swaddling bands. The date of the 
font is most likely 1380, and it was doubtless 
erected by the contemporary lord of the manor of 
Upton, John Botetourt, or Buttetourt, as a memorial 
of the baptism of his only daughter and _ heiress 
Jocosa, who is doubtless the infant represented in 
her godmother’s arms.—III. The Last Supper. We 
have in England two representations of the Last 
Supper as ornamentation on two fonts dating from 
the twelfth century. In both cases a long, straight 
table is employed. At North Grimston (Yorkshire) 
the sculpture is over 10 ft. in length. Christ is 
seated in the centre, and six apostles are placed on 
either side. Considering the Last Supper from an 
artistic point of view, Mrs. Jameson reminds us 
that there is great difficulty in dealing with this 
subject, in consequence of the number of figures and 
the monotonous and commonplace character, mate- 
rially speaking, of their occupation. This difficulty 
evidently presented itself to the artist employed on 
the Norman font in St. Nicholas’s Church, Brighton 
and consequently he only introduced _our Lord and 
six of the apostles.—IV. The Holy Eucharist. On 
twenty-one fifteenth-century fonts in Kent, Nor- 
folk, Somerset, and Suffolk the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist is represented at the moment when 
the priest, robed in eucharistic vestments, stands 
before the altar in the act of elevating either the 
chalice or the sacred Host. At Great Glemham and 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, the priest, however, has 
left the altar and has turned towards a man and a 
woman in order to communicate them. In both 
instances the priest is simply vested in alb and 
crossed stole, while the communicants hold the 
houseling-cloth before them. This sculpture depicts 
the ladies in the butterfly headdress of the date 
1483, which betokened a lady of rank. The interest- 
ing representations of the Holy Eucharist on the 
fonts at Shorne and Southfleet, in Kent, were 
described, and the fonts at Sutton and Tuddenham 
St. Martin were mentioned as containing statues 
round the pedestals. These statues represent the 
celebrant and attendants at the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. At Tuddenham St. Martin the cele- 
brant is vested not in a chasuble, but in a cope 
fastened with an ornamented morse, and one of the 
assistant ministers carries over his arm a long 
cloth, which is possibly intended for the sudarium. 
—Mr. R. Garraway Rice, Mr. Mill Stephenson, Miss 
Grafton, and the Chairman took part in the discus- 
sion. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Feb. 3.—Mr. Howard Saunders, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during January.— 
Dr. Walter Kidd read a paper describing the arrange- 
ment of hair on four mammals—the otter, domestic 
dog, ox, and horse—considered as typical from the 
point of view of hair-slope. The rising complexity 
of these phenomena in the four forms was shown 
to be closely related to their differing habits and 
environments, and a division was made of adaptive 
and non-adaptive modifications of hair. It was 
maintained that the facts dealt with were closely 
connected with the problems of heredity.—A com- 
munication from Capt. F. Wall, of the Indian 
Medical Service, contained an account of all the 
snakes hitherto recorded from China, Japan, and 
the Loo Choo Islands, together with notes on those 
obtained by himself during the time he was attached 
to the China expeditionary forces in 1900-2.— 
Mr. H. J. Elwes read a paper on the variation of the 
elk, in which it was pointed out that the author coul 
from his personal experiences in Norway during 81% 
years’ hunting entirely confirm the observations 0 
Dr. Lénnberg. Specimens showing variation 10 the 
antlers of the elk from Norway were exhibited.— 
Mr. R. Lydekker gave a description of the wild 
sheep of the Kopet Dagh, the range of mountains 
forming the northern boundary of Persia ; this race 
had been named Ovis arkal in 1857 by Blasius, 
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Mr. Lydekker considered that this animal formed 
a recognizable sub-species of the Urial, and proposed 
to call it Ovis vignet arkal —Staff-Surgeon P. W. 
Bassett-Smith communicated a paper on three 
new parasitic Copepoda obtained by Mr. Cyril 
Crossland in East Africa. Two of these _be- 
longed to the family Chondracanthide, for which 
it was necessary to create a new genus, Sar- 
cinula, peculiar in having no articulate thoracic 
limbs and a curious reticulate network of tubes in 
the body. These were found in the kidney of 
leurobranchid molluscs. The other form, taken 
om the body of a sipunculid worm, was referred 
to the family Dichelesthiide and to a new genus, 
Ventriculina, allied to Enterocola of Van Beneden, 
but differing in having very minute articulate limbs 
and in the ova being placed uniserially in long spiral 
external ovaries, as in the Caligidw.—A short paper 
was read by Col. C. E. Stewart, in which he con- 
tended that the tiger was a recent intruder into the 
peninsula of India. His reason for believing this 
was the absence of any Sanskrit word for tiger and 
also the absence of any allusion to tigers among 
many of the older writers.—A communication was 
read from Mr. H. Slade, Conservator of Forests of 
Maymyo, in Burma, on the mode of copulation of 
the Indian elephant as witnessed by him among 
captive animals in his camp in Burma.—A com. 
munication was read from Prof. S. J. Hickson, con- 
taining a description of a new hydrozoan obtained by 
Mr. C. Crossland in Zanzibar, for which the name 
Ceratella minima was proposed.—Dr. G. H. Fowler 
resented an ‘Kighth Contribution to our Know- 
edge of the Plankton of the Faeroe Channel,’ which 
dealt mainly with the Ostracoda, Copepoda, Amphi- 
a,and Schizopoda captured during a cruise of 
.M.S. Research, and their horizontal and vertical 
distribution. Short diagnoses by Dr. Wolfenden of 
three new species of Copepoda were given. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—J¢%b. 10.— 
Mr. J. Clarke Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘The Manufacture and Efficiency 
of Armour-piercing Projectiles,’ by Mr. D. Carnegie. 


Society or Arts.—/ed. 9,—Mr. J. Hiibner de- 
livered the second of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘The Manufacture of Paper.’ 

Feb. 10.—The Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney in 
the chair.—A paper on ‘Women in Canada’ was read 
before the Colonial Section by the Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

Feb, 11.—Alderman Sir J. T. Ritchie in the chair. 
—A paper on ‘The Port of London’ was read by 
Dr. B. W. Ginsburg. A discussion followed. 


SoclIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—Feb, 11. 
—A paper by Prof. E. Naville on ‘The Egyptian 
Name of Joseph’ was read. Prof. Naville said that 
there had been many interpretations suggested 
of the name Zaphnath-paaneah given by Pharaoh to 
Joseph but he proposed to refer only to those given 
by Prof. Krall and Prof. Steindorf. The former 
translates the name, “ Menthu speaks and he lives,” 
the latter, “The God speaks and he lives.” He 
pointed out that the objection to each of these 
interpretations was that there was no reference to 
what Joseph was or to what he had done to deserve 
the honour shown to him by Pharaoh. He regarded 
the name as a title signif ing that Joseph was made 
commander of the Sacred College, thus putting him 
at the head of the priesthood. He considered that 
conclusions as to the date of the narrative in Genesis 
irawn from this title were hasty. It is true the 
= —— ona — of the — of Orsoken IL., of 

enty-second dynasty, but it might be ver 

mucholder, The Sacred Callaes was a <n pe. 
at and the first part of the title, “com- 
u » occurs in an inscripti ina i 
sixth dynasty scription of Una in the 
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Science Gossig. 


THE twenty-seventh volume on the result of 
the Danish Government researches in Greenland 
concerning geology and geography, which have 
been carried on for twenty-five years, has just 
been issued. It contains the reports from the 
various members of the scientific expedition 
under Lieut. Amdrup to the east coast of Green- 
land. 

Tue Foreign Office publish, at the price of 
one halfpenny, through the Stationery Office, in 
a Blue-book of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports series, ‘Exotic Plants of Economic 
Interest in the Botanic Gardens at Entebbe, 
Uganda,’ by Mr. J. Mahon. 

THe Royal Society has just published 
‘Magnetic and Meteorological Observations 
made by the Southern Cross Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1898-1900.’ The magnetic results were 
made up by Mr. L. Bernacchi and Sub-Lieut. W. 
Colbeck, the meteorological observations by 
them and other members of the scientific 
staff, the whole being carried out during the 
course of the expedition that was fitted and 
dispatched in 1898 by Sir George Newnes, and 
commanded by M. Borchgrevink. The frst- 
named observer is once more in the Antarctic 
regions, serving this time with the Discovery. 
Whilst magnetic observations were made at 
several places visited by the expedition, the 
data mainly consist of observations at Cape 
Adair. Here the spot selected was the best 
available, but the geological surroundings were 
not perhaps of the most desirable kind when 
magnetic values formed the prime consideration. 
Dr. Chree, F.R.S., has been associated with the 
work of reduction of the observations, and the 
series are discussed at length. The meteoro- 
logical observations at Cape Adair were taken 
almost at the centre of the area of lowest mean 
barometric pressure in the globe, and are the 
first of a systematic kind ever taken on land in 
so high a southern latitude, and covering so 
long a period. Mr. Bernacchi remarks that 
until one year’s observations at numerous 
stations on the Antarctic lands are available no 
accurate idea of the climate can be formulated. 
Some interesting particulars are given of the 
occurrences of the aurora polaris. All the 
meteorological results have been reduced under 
the superintendence of Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S. 
WE have received the twelfth number of 
vol. xxxi. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, completing the volume 
with the index. It contains a description by 
Sig. A. Sauve of a new optical instrument, 
called by him the spectroscopic filter, in which 
objects are viewed after rays of light belonging 
only to a definite part of the spectrum have 
been allowed to pass; a note by Dr. A. Bem- 
porad on Bessel’s theory of refraction ; obser- 
vations of Leonids obtained last November at 
Pavia ; and a paper by Sir Norman Lockyer 
(copied from the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society) on the spark discharge from metallic 


M. E. Leson has come upon, at a book- 
seller's shop, a manuscript of Delisle, entitled 
‘Elémens Géométriques de la Sphére Céleste,’ 
and consisting in fact of a series of lectures read 
before the Royal College of Paris. It is now, 
of course, chiefly of historic interest, and he has 
been at some pains to ascertain its date. The 
course seems to have been delivered in 1719, 
but the manuscript in question, or a part of it, 
must have been written out later. In the title- 
page Delisle is called Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, of England, 
Prussia, and Russia ; but he was not elected to 
the Royal Society of London till 1723, nor to 
the Academy of St. Petersburg till 1725. There 
are also notes evidently by another hand, one 
of which (concerning the remark in the text that 
England still adhered to the old style of the 
calendar) states that they (the English) ‘ne le 
suivent plus depuis l’année......,” which was, 
therefore, written in or after 1751. Delisle 
died on September 11th, 1768. Lalande, his 
pupil, collaborator, and successor at the Royal 
College, says that his manuscripts “ contiennent 
des richesses dont on n’a pas encore profité,” 
and M. Lebon has presented his “‘ find” to the 
library of the Paris Observatory, which already 
possesses several manuscripts by the same 
author. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, held yesterday, the 
13th inst., the gold medal was presented to 
Prof. Hermann Struve, of Kénigsberg, for his 
important work on the satellites of Saturn, 
which appeared in 1898 as vol. xi. of the 
Publications of the Central Nicolas Observatory 
at Pulkowa. The address was delivered by 
Prof. Turner, President-elect of the Society, 
and the medal was handed to Count J. von 
Bernstorff, Councillor of the German Embassy, 
for transmission to Prof. Struve. 





ANOTHER small planet was discovered by 
Herr Dugan at Prof. Max Wolf’s observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 22nd ult. 

Pror, BARNARD communicates to No. 3845 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten his observations 
of the total lunar eclipse on October 16th. It 
was the darkest which he had seen. The most 
remarkable feature (which was also noticed in 
Europe) was a broad, darkish smear across the 
middle of the moon’s disc, running east and 
west. Prof, Barnard suggests that exact deter- 
minations of the zone where the interior red 
colour begins may be of service to science 
in working out some of the problems of 
refraction, &c., in our atmosphere. 








FINE ARTS 


cate 
MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue five shows recently opened contain little 
that calls for extended notice. The Leicester 
Gallery, in Leicester Square, is occupied by a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Stevens. Some of Mrs. Stevens’s 
‘Garden Fantasies’ are, in their modest degree, 
pretty, though they may indicate no particular 
originality of conception or treatment. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries water- 
colour drawings by the late Mr. Charles David- 
son, R.W.S., supplement the collection of 
works by Mr. Nico Jungmann, opened last 
December. Mr. Jungmann is a modern of the 
moderns, with considerable command of tech- 
nique, and with daring, if dubious taste. Mr. 
Davidson was a staunch conservative, whose 
methods were virtually those of the British 
water-colour painters of the fifties. The contrast 
between the two is therefore arusing. Of Mr. 
Davidson’s designs, No. 32, A View near Red- 
hill, is the simplest and most successful. 

A contrast of another kind is provided by 
the Fine-Art Society. In their galleries the 
remarkable collection of old silver plate recently 
shown has made way for a number of water- 
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meteorological instruments. Oneofthese ascents, 
made on September 5th, 1862, was unique in 
the elevation attained, which amounted to 
nearly seven miles, when Mr. Glaisher became 
unconscious for want of sufficient air, and Mr. 
Coxwell, with great presence of mind, used his 
teeth (his hands being powerless) to pull the rope 
and effect a descent. 

Mr. Glaisher was founder of the Meteoro- 
logical (now the Royal Meteorological) Society, 
and took his turn as its President in the years 
1867-8. Besides many articles in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions and other _ scientific 
journals, he was the author of * Hygrometric 

ables,’ which reached an eighth edition in 
1893 ; ‘ Travels in the Air,’ which appeared in 
1870 ; and translated Guillemin’s ‘ Les Comites,’ 
under the title ‘The World of Comets’ (1876). 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1841, and of the Royal 
Society in 1849. After his retirement from the 
Observatory he took great interest in the work 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and was 
elected Chairman of its Executive Committee in 
1880. During his later years he resided at 
Croydon, where he died. A son, Dr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher (who has acquired great distinction in 
pure mathematics and has been twice President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society), and a 
married daughter survive him. 





SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 29.—Mr. A. J, 
Evans, V.P., and afterwards Mr. Philip Norman, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Prince Frederick Duleep 
Singh and Mr. William W. Portal were admitted 
Fellows.—The Chairman called attention to a pro- 
posal to fill with stained glass the west window of 
the cathedral church of Exeter as a memorial to 
the late Archbishop Temple. This would involve 
the destruction of the stained glass already in the 
window, which was of historical interest as being 
the work of William Peckitt, of York, the last of 
the long line of glass painters who kept the art in 
a flourishing state in England during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, at a time 
when it was languishing in all the other countries 
of Europe. It was accordingly resolved “That the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, having considered 
a proposal to remove the painted glass now in 
the west window of the cathedral church of 
Exeter, is of opinion that the glass has an 
important historical and artistic value, and ought 
by all means to be preserved in place.” It was 
also resolved that a copy of the resolution be sent 
by telegram to the Bishop of Exeter, with a request 
that it might be read at the meeting at Exeter on the 
following day.—Mr. R. A. Smith read a note on the 
discovery of a Roman lead coffin and other remains 
at Enfield, Middlesex. He also exhibited a fine and 
interesting example of a Saxon silver coin-brooch 
found at Canterbury.—Mr. J. H. Round exhibited 
and read a note upon a charter of the Prior and 
Chapter of the Order of the Hospital in England, 
dated 1190 —Mr. W. G. Collingwood exhibited two 
bronze armlets of the Late Celtic period or Earl 
Tron Age, found at Thirlmere, Cumberland.—Mr. F. 
Hodge exhibited a stone axe found in the Thames 
near Surbiton, and a stone hammer found in the 
hamlet of Ember. 

Feb. 5.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair.— 
Messrs. E. A. Webb and P. M. Evans were admitted 
Fellows.—The question of the proposed destruction 
of the west window of Exeter Cathedral Church was 
again considered. A letter from the Bishop of 
Exeter was read, stating that he had communicated 
the contents of the Society’s telegram to the High 
Sheriff of Devon, who presided at the Temple 
Memorial meeting. As no reference to the tele- 
gram appears in any reports of the meeting, the 
following resolution was adopted, and a copy of the 
same directed to be sent to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter: “The Society of Antiquaries of 
.London, having assured itself of the sound 
condition of Peckitt’s gam in the west window 
of Exeter Cathedral Church, desires to enter a 
strong protest against its removal. The Society 
is of opinion that the glass is of such age as to 
give it historical interest, and of such merit 
that its removal would be an act which a future 

eneration of wider artistic sympathy would con- 

emn.”—Mr. T. F. Kirby exhibited and described a 
number of charters, &c., belonging to Winchester 
College, referring to the manors of Harmondsworth, 
Isleworth, Heston, Twickenham, and Hampton-on- 
Thames.—Dr. Brushfield exhibited and presented 





photographs of three unnamed military effigies in 
the cathedral church of Exeter, and of the head of 
another now preserved in the cloister there.—Mr. 
W. Money read a note on the bronze statue of Kin 
James II. at Whiteball.— Mr. J. P. Rylands exhibite 
a gold ring of the Viking period found at Oxford, 
and a small bronze horse found near Birkenhead.— 
In connexion with Mr. Money’s paper it was 
resolved that the President be requested to confer 
with H.M. First Commissioner of Works with 
regard to the placing of the statue of King 
James IT. at Whitehall. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— fed. 
4.—Mr. C Compton, V.P., in the chair.—The 
Chairman read a paper on the Castle of Dunstan- 
borough, situated on the east coast of Northumber- 
land, two miles north of Howick, and about ten 
miles south of Bamborough, with which it was con- 
fused in some of the early chronicles. The castle 
and manor were the seat and estate of Edmund, Eari 
of Lancaster, a younger son of Henry III., and de- 
volved to his son and heir Thomas, who in the ninth 
year of Edward II. converted the manor-house into 
the castle. Earl Thomas was the premier noble of 
the English baronage, and headed the confederated 
barons against the king for the expulsion of Piers 
Gaveston and the Spensers. He was defeated by 
the king’s troops near Boroughbridge, and taken 
prisoner to Pontefract, where he was tried and exe- 
cuted. His brother Henry subsequently obtained 
restitution of the estates, including the castle, which 
afterwards devolved upon John of Gaunt, who mar- 
ried Blanche, granddaughter of Earl Henry. The 
castle continued in the Lancastrian family till the 
reign of Henry VI., and was captured by the Yorkists 
after the battle of Hexham. It changed owners 
more than once during the Wars of the Roses. It 
was described in the year 1550 as in wonderful great 
decay. It appears to have belonged to the Crown 
in the tenth of Elizabeth, and was granted on 
February 6th, 22 James I., to Sir William Grey, 
Baron of Wark, and afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Tankerville, in whose tently it 
remained until recent times.—Mr. R. H. Forster 
brought a large number of beautiful photographs 
(taken b a illustrate the paper; and Mr 
Gould, Mr. Price Stretche, Mr. Forster, Mr. Patrick, 
= - took part in the discussion which fol- 
owed, 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Fed. 4. — Mr. 
Herbert Jones in the chair.—Dr, A. C. Fryer read a 
paper on ‘Fonts with Representations of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist,’ which was illustrated by 
lantern slides—I. The Baptism of Christ. The 
treatment of this scene on English fonts follows the 
account given in the Gospels, although it has been 
pointed out that the succession of events are de- 
picted as all occurring at the same moment. Thus 
we find the Holy Spirit is descending as the Dove 
while our Lord is being baptized by St. John the 
Baptist, instead of after He has come out of the 
Jordan. Accessories not mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture are added, such as angels holding the tunic of 
Christ, and trees which are possibly intended to per- 
sonify the Jordan. On the rune-inscribed font at 
Bridekirk, Cumberland, the Jordan is rising up ina 
heap, which some authorities believe was intended 
to symbolize the water going forward to meet our 
Lord, while others consider it is thus depicted in 
order to give the idea of Seoeeire. On the font 
at Castle Frome, Herefordshire, the Jordan is repre- 
sented by circular lines, and Christ, who is undraped, 
with His hands placed on His breast, stands up to 
His waist in the water; while the artist has depicted 
four fish swimming about—two on either side of 
our Lord. St. John the Baptist, with a maniple on 
his right arm, stands on one side of the stream and 

laces his hand on the head of the Saviour. The 

irst Person of the Blessed Trinity is shown as the 
Hand, or Dextera Dei, giving the benediction, and 
the Third Person as the Dove. Thus all three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity are represented on the 
sculpture of the Castle Frome font as being present 
at the baptism of Christ. This is a most unusual 
arrangement, as in art we do not often find more 
than two portrayed. One of the exceptions is on 
the font at Gresham, Norfolk, where all three 
Persons are depicted by the artist who sculptured it ; 
while another exception is met with on the font at 
Southfleet, in Kent. The Saviour is always repre- 
sented undraped, and ning the Jordan up to 
His waist. His hands are at His side at Bridekirk, 
Wansford, and in other representations. Sometimes 
His hands are crossed on His breast, as at Grant- 
ham ; sometimes they are raised in benediction, as 
at St. Nicholas’s, Brighton ; and sometimes they are 
extended in the ancient attitude of prayer, as at 
Lenton, Nottinghamshire. St.John the Baptist is 
generally portrayed in his raiment of camels’ hair, 
and at Southfleet the head of the camel is actually 
adorning the lower part of his garment. At Shorne 





he has a long gown with sleeves ; and at St. Nicho- 
las’s, Brighton, we find him vested in alb and 
girdle, holding a round-shaped vessel, which igs 
doubtless a chrismatory, and a napkin or a sudary, 
At Sloley he pours water out of a round bowl on 
the head of Christ; at West Haddon he holds an 
ee book ; and at Grantham, Gresham, and other 
places he kneels upon a rock.—II. The Rite of 
Baptism. This is usually represented by a priest 
immersing an infant or a grown-up person in a 
font. The sculptures on the fonts at Darenth, 
Fincham, and Thorpe Salvin were described ; and 
mention was made of twenty-seven representations 
which are met with in Kent, Norfolk, Somerset, 
and Suffolk on fifteenth-century octagonal fonts. 
The various problems surrounding the sculpture on 
the Kirkburn font were discussed, and details of 
the three figures on the pedestal of the Upton font 
(Norfolk) were given. These represent three 
sponsors—two women and one man—dressed in the 
lay costume of the fourteenth century. The god- 
father and one godmother hold rosaries in their 
hands, while the other godmother carries the 
infant in swaddling bands. The date of the 
font is most likely 1380, and it was doubtless 
erected by the contemporary lord of the manor of 
Upton, John Botetourt, or Buttetourt, as a memorial 
of the baptism of his only daughter and heiress 
Jocosa, who is doubtless the infant represented in 
her godmother’s arms.—III. The Last Supper. We 
have in England two representations of the Last 
Supper as ornamentation on two fonts dating from 
the twelfth century. In both cases a long, straight 
table is employed. At North Grimston (Yorkshire) 
the sculpture is over 10 ft. in length. Christ is 
seated in the centre, and six apostles are placed on 
either side. Considering the Last Supper from an 
artistic point of view, Mrs. Jameson reminds us 
that there is great difficulty in dealing with this 
subject, in consequence of the number of figures and 
the monotonous and commonplace character. mate- 
rially speaking, of their occupation. This difficulty 
qvideotiy presented itself to the artist employed on 
the Norman font in St. Nicholas’s Church, Brighton 
and consequently he only introduced our Lord and 
six of the apostles.—IV. The Holy Eucharist. On 
twenty-one fifteenth-century fonts in Kent, Nor- 
folk, Somerset, and Suffolk the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist is represented at the moment when 
the priest, robed in eucharistic vestments, stands 
before the altar in the act of elevating either the 
chalice or the sacred Host. At Great Glemham and 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, the priest, however, has 
left the altar and has turned towards a man and a 
woman in order to communicate them. In both 
instances the priest is simply vested in alb and 
crossed stole, while the communicants hold the 
houseling-cloth before them. This sculpture depicts 
the ladies in the butterfly headdress of the date 
1483, which betokened a lady of rank. The interest- 
ing representations of the Holy Eucharist on the 
fonts at Shorne and Southfleet, in Kent, were 
described, and the fonts at Sutton and Tuddenham 
St. Martin were mentioned as containing statues 
round the pedestals. These statues represent the 
celebrant and attendants at the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. At Tuddenham St. Martin the cele- 
brant is vested not in a chasuble, but in a cope 
fastened with an ornamented morse, and one of the 
assistant ministers carries over his arm a long 
cloth, which is possibly intended for the sudarium. 
—Mr. R. Garraway Rice, Mr. Mill Stephenson, Miss 
Grafton, and the Chairman took part in the discus- 
sion. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—Feb. 3.—Mr. Howard Saunders, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during January.— 
Dr. Walter Kidd read a paper describing the arrange- 
ment of hair on four mammals—the otter, domestic 
dog, ox, and horse—considered as typical from the 
point of view of hair-slope. The rising complexity 
of these phenomena in the four forms was shown 
to be closely related to their differing habits and 
environments, and a division was made of adaptive 
and non-adaptive modifications of hair. It was 
maintained that the facts dealt with were closely 
connected with the problems of heredity.—A com- 
munication from Capt. Wall, of the Indian 
Medical Service, contained an account of all the 
snakes hitherto recorded from China, Japan, and 
the Loo Choo Islands, together with notes on those 
obtained by himself during the time he was attached 
to the China expeditionary forces in 1900-2.— 
Mr. H. J. Elwes read a paper on the variation of the 
elk, in which it was pointed out that the author could 
from his personal experiences in Norway during six 

ears’ hunting entirely confirm the observations of 
br. Lénnberg. Specimens showing variation in the 
antlers of the elk from Norway were exhibited.— 
Mr. R. Lydekker gave a description of the wild 
sheep of the Kopet Dagh, the range of mountains 
forming the Bare wot boundary of Persia ; this race 
had been named Ovis arkal in 1857 by Blasius. 
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Mr. Lydekker considered that this animal formed 


a recognizable sub-species of the Urial, and proposed a 
to call it Ovis vignet arkal —Staff-Surgeon P. W. 


Bassett-Smith communicated a paper on three 
new parasitic Copepoda obtained by Mr. 
Crossland in East Africa. Two of these _be- 
longed to the family Chondracanthidx, for which 
it was necessary to create a new genus, Sar- 
cinula, peculiar in having no articulate thoracic 
limbs and a curious reticulate network of tubes in 
the body. These were found in the kidney of 

leurobranchid molluscs. The other form, taken 
rom the body of a sipunculid worm, was referred 
to the family Dichelesthiide and to a new genus, 
Ventriculina, allied to Enterocola of Van Beneden, 
but differing in having very minute articulate limbs 
and in the ova being placed uniserially in long spiral 
external ovaries, as in the Caligide.—A short paper 
was read by Col. C. E. Stewart, in which he con- 
tended that the tiger was a recent intruder into the 
peninsula of India. His reason for believing this 
was the absence of any Sanskrit word for tiger and 
also the absence of any allusion to tigers among 
many of the older writers—A communication was 
read from Mr. H. Slade, Conservator of Forests of 
Maymyo, in Burma, on the mode of copulation of 
the Indian elephant as witnessed by him among 
captive animals in his camp in Burma.—A com. 
munication was read from Prof. S. J. Hickson, con- 
taining a description of a new hydrozoan obtained by 
Mr. C. Crossland in Zanzibar, for which the name 
Ceratella minima was proposed.—Dr. G. H. Fowler 
resented an ‘Eighth Contribution to our Know- 
edge of the Plankton of the Faeroe Channel,’ which 
dealt mainly with the Ostracoda, Copepoda, Amphi- 
eK and Schizopoda captured during a cruise of 

.M.S. Research, and their horizontal and vertical 
distribution. Short diagnoses by Dr. Wolfenden of 
three new species of Copepoda were given. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jvb. 10.— 
Mr, J. Clarke Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘The Manufacture and Efficiency 
of Armour-piercing Projectiles,’ by Mr. D. Carnegie. 


_Society or Arts.—/eb. 9,—Mr. J. Hiibner de- 
livered the second of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘The Manufacture of Paper.’ 

eb. 10.—The Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney in 
the chair.—A paper on ‘Women in Canada’ was read 
before the Colonial Section by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, 

Feb, 11.—Alderman Sir J. T. Ritchie in the chair. 
—A paper on ‘The Port of London’ was read by 
Dr. B. W. Ginsburg. A discussion followed. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHHOLOGY.—Feb. 11. 
—A paper by Prof. E. Naville on ‘The Egyptian 
Name of Joseph’ was read. Prof. Naville said that 
there had been many interpretations suggested 
of the name Zaphnath-paaneah given by Pharaoh to 
Joseph, but he proposed to refer only to those given 
by Prof. Krall and Prof, Steindorf. The former 
translates the name, “ Menthu speaks and he lives,” 
the latter, “The God speaks and he lives.” He 
pointed out that the objection to each of these 
interpretations was that there was no reference to 
what Joseph was or to what he had done to deserve 
the honour shown to him by Pharaoh. He regarded 
the name as a title signifying that Joseph was made 
commander of the Sacred College, thus putting him 
at the head of the priesthood. He considered that 
conclusions as to the date of the narrative in Genesis 
drawn from this title were hasty. It is true the 
title occurs on a stele of the time of Orsoken IL. of 
the twenty-second dynasty, but it might be very 
much older, The Sacred College was a very ancient 
institution, and the first part of the title, “com- 
mander,” occurs in an inscription of Una in the 
sixth dynasty. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Metallic Archi e, E 
cotta, and Colour,’ Lecture I., Prof. G. Aitchison. 
- ae Institution, 5.—‘ The Art of Piero di Cosimo,’ Mr. R. E. 





lied Terra- 


a Surveyors’ Inetitntt 7. — Di i on ‘ Dilapidati ’ 
(Junior Meeting.) ig 

- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘College Planning,’ Mr. 

asil Champneys. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘Paper Manufacture,’ Lecture IIL, Mr. J. 

Bo A i Cantor Lectures.) 

5. OY: nstitution, 5. — ‘The Physiology of Digest * - 

ture VI , Prof. A. Macfadyen. 5 " ee ae 

— ‘Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8. — Di i on ‘The 

M: fa e and Effi y of Armour-piercing Projectiles ’; 

Paper on ‘Mechanical Handling of Material,’ Mr. G. F. 


emma 

- ety of Arts, 8.—‘ Heraldry in Decoration,’ Mr. G. W. Eve. 

— Zoological, 8).—‘ Some New Species of Spiders belonging to the 
Families Pisauride and Senoculide,’ Mr. F. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge; ‘The Marine Fauna of Zanzibar and British East 
Africa, from Collections made by the Author in 1901-2,’ Mr. 
Cyril Crossland; ‘The Habits of the Hoolock,’ Mr. G. 


Candler. 

+ Chemical, 5}.—‘ The Molecular Rearrangement of N-substituted 
Imino-ethers,’ and ‘'T'he Nature and Probable Mechanism of 
pm Ag my ed fhe Compounds,’ Mr. G. D. 
Lan ; ‘The orine vatives of dine,’ yIIL. 
Messrs. W. J. Sell and F. W Deca; The | Biologics 











Cyril 


Meteorological, 7}. — ‘Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1902,’ Mr. E Mawley. 

British Archeological Association, 8.—’ Notes on some Cathe- 
drals and Churches in France,’ Mr. A. Oliver. 

Mi 1 ‘D ion on the Photomicrography 

the Delineation of the 


Wep 





P 8— 
of Opaque Objects as aoe to 
Minute Structure of Chalk Fossils,’ Dr. A. W. Rowe. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘Three-Colour Printing,’ Mr. Harvey 


ziel. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Metallic Architectare, Enamelled Terra- 
oa and Colour,’ Lecture II., Prof. G. Aitchison. 
- oyal, 4}. 
— Historical, 5.—Annual Meeting ; President’s Address. 
— ¥ Antarctic Exploration,’ 
Lecture IIL., Sir Clements Markha! 





m. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘ Electric Pulsation in Desmodium gyrans,’ Prof. 
J. C. Bose ; ‘ Cerataphis latanie, kable Aphid,’ Miss 


of P i in the Erysi- 





phacee,’ Mr. 8. E. Salmon. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Excavations on the Site of St. 
Austin’s Abbey at Canterbury,’ Mr. Sebastian Evans, Jun. 
Fai. Geological, 3.—Annual Meeting. | 





of ‘8, 8.— Annual Meeting ; 
Papers on ‘ Hydraulic Ex riments on a Plunger Pump,’ 
Prot J. Goodman; ‘ Experiments on the Efficiency of Centri- 
a Pumps,’ Dr. T. E. Stanton. 
= Viking Club, 83.—‘ The Oriental Character ofthe Havamal,’ Mr. 
W. F. Kirby. 
a Royal Institution, 9.—' The Measurement of Energy,’ Principal 
E. H. Griffiths. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘Dramatic Criticism,’ Lecture III., Mr. 
B. Walkley. 








Science Gossiy, 


THE twenty-seventh volume on the result of 
the Danish Government researches in Greenland 
concerning geology and geography, which have 
been carried on for twenty-five years, has just 
been issued. It contains the reports from the 
various members of the scientific expedition 


M. E. Leson has come upon, at a book- 
seller’s shop, a manuscript of Delisle, entitled 
‘Elémens Géométriques de la Sphére Céleste,’ 
and consisting in fact of a series of lectures read 
before the Royal College of Paris. It is now, 
of course, chiefly of historic interest, and he has 
been at some pains to ascertain its date. The 
course seems to have been delivered in 1719, 
but the manuscript in question, or a part of it, 
must have been written out later. In the title- 
page Delisle is called Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, of England, 
Prussia, and Russia ; but he was not elected to 
the Royal Society of London till 1723, nor to 
the Academy of St. Petersburg till 1725. There 
are also notes evidently by another hand, one 
of which (concerning the remark in the text that 
England still adhered to the old style of the 
calendar) states that they (the English) ‘‘ ne le 
suivent plus depuis l’année...... »” which was, 
therefore, written in or after 1751. Delisle 
died on September 11th, 1768. Lalande, his 
pupil, collaborator, and successor at the Royal 
College, says that his manuscripts “ contiennent 
des richesses dont on n’a pas encore profité,” 
and M. Lebon has presented his “‘ find” to the 
library of the Paris Observatory, which already 
possesses several manuscripts by the same 





under Lieut. Amdrup to the east coast of Green- 
land. 

Tue Foreign Office publish, at the price of 
one halfpenny, through the Stationery Office, in 
a Blue-book of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports series, ‘Exotic Plants of Economic 
Interest in the Botanic Gardens at Entebbe, 
Uganda,’ by Mr. J. Mahon. 

THe Royal Society has just published 
‘Magnetic and Meteorological Observations 
made by the Southern Cross Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1898-1900.’ The magnetic results were 
made up by Mr. L. Bernacchi and Sub-Lieut. W. 
Colbeck, the meteorological observations by 
them and other members of the scientific 
staff, the whole being carried out during the 
course of the expedition that was fitted and 
dispatched in 1898 by Sir George Newnes, and 
commanded by M. Borchgrevink. The first- 
named observer is once more in the Antarctic 


author. 

Ar the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, held yesterday, the 
13th inst., the gold medal was presented to 
Prof. Hermann Struve, of Kénigsberg, for his 
important work on the satellites of Saturn, 
which appeared in 1898 as vol. xi. of the 
Publications of the Central Nicolas Observatory 
at Pulkowa. The address was delivered by 
Prof. Turner, President-elect of the Society, 
and the medal was handed to Count J. von 
Bernstorff, Councillor of the German Embassy, 
for transmission to Prof. Struve. 

ANOTHER small planet was discovered by 
Herr Dugan at Prof. Max Wolf’s observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 22nd ult. 

Pror. BARNARD communicates to No. 3845 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten his observations 
of the total lunar eclipse on October 16th. It 
was the darkest which he had seen. The most 








regions, serving this time with the Discovery. 
Whilst magnetic observations were made at 
several places visited by the expedition, the 
data mainly consist of observations at Cape 
Adair. Here the spot selected was the best 
available, but the geological surroundings were 
not perhaps of the most desirable kind when 
magnetic values formed the prime consideration. 
Dr. Chree, F.R.S., has been associated with the 
work of reduction of the observations, and the 
series are discussed at length. The meteoro- 
logical observations at Cape Adair were taken 
almost at the centre of the area of lowest mean 
barometric pressure in the globe, and are the 
first of a systematic kind ever taken on land in 
so high a southern latitude, and covering so 
long a period. Mr. Bernacchi remarks that 
until one year’s observations at numerous 
stations on the Antarctic lands are available no 
accurate idea of the climate can be formulated. 
Some interesting particulars are given of the 
occurrences of the aurora polaris. All the 
meteorological results have been reduced under 
the superintendence of Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S. 
We have received the twelfth number of 
vol, xxxi. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, completing the volume 
with the index. It contains a description by 
Sig. A. Sauve of a new optical instrument, 
called by him the spectroscopic filter, in which 
objects are viewed after rays of light belonging 
only to a definite part of the spectrum have 
been allowed to pass; a note by Dr. A. Bem- 
porad on Bessel’s theory of refraction ; obser- 
vations of Leonids obtained last November at 
Pavia ; and a paper by Sir Norman Lockyer 
(copied from the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society) on the spark discharge from metallic 





mn 
Method for resolving Inactive Acids into their Opticall 
Active Components,’ Messrs. A. McKenzie and A. Hatden. ” 





poles in water. 


that calls for extended notice. 
Gallery, in Leicester Square, is occupied by a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Stevens. 
‘Garden Fantasies’ are, in their modest degree, 
pretty, though they may indicate no particular 
originality of conception or treatment. 


the Fine-Art Society. t 
remarkable collection of old silver plate recently 
shown has made way for a number of water- 


remarkable feature (which was also noticed in 
Europe) was a broad, darkish smear across the 
middle of the moon’s disc, running east and 
west. Prof. Barnard suggests that exact deter- 
minations of the zone where the interior red 


colour begins may be of service to science 
in working out some of the problems of 
refraction, &c., in our atmosphere. 








FINE ARTS 


~~ 
MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue five shows recently opened contain little 
The Leicester 


Some of Mrs. Stevens’s 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries water- 


colour drawings by the late Mr. Charles David- 
son, R.W.S., supplement the collection of 
works by Mr. Nico Jungmann, opened last 
December. 
moderns, with considerable command of tech- 
nique, and with daring, if dubious taste. Mr. 
Davidson was a staunch conservative, whose 
methods were virtually those of the British 
water-colour painters of the fifties. The contrast 
between the two is therefore arusing. Of Mr. 
Davidson’s designs, No. 32, A View near Red- 
hill, is the simplest and most successful. 


Mr. Jungmann is a modern of the 


A contrast of another kind is provided by 
In their galleries the 
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colour drawings by Mr. E. Wake Cook, under 
the high-sounding title ‘The Quest of Beauty 
(Real and Ideal).’ The adjoining rooms, on the 
private view day, still contained the pictures 
by Mr. D. Y. Cameron and his Glasgow col- 
leagues, which we recently noticed, and in such 
werful company the amateurishness of Mr. 
ook’s drawings was rather painfully evident. 
At Walker’s Gallery, a few doors off, a more 
lively, if less pretentious exhibition has just 
been opened. Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s ‘ Sketches 
of Life in the West of Ireland’ show real 
humour, considerable knowledge of character, 
and sometimes charming feeling. Mr. Yeats’s 
powers of execution are not always so great as 
his aims, so that his more ambitious efforts 
cannot be unreservedly commended. His real 
strength appears to lie in other directions: 
No. 13, Catching the Donkey, No. 34, The 
Gypsy, as well as the boxing and racing scenes, 
are admirably observed. One or two of the 
landscapes strike a deeper note ; for in them 
the gentle melancholy which gives Irish litera- 
ture its peculiar charm is translated into line and 
colour with singular success. Altogether this 
modest little exhibition is well worth a visit. 
The Ryder Gallery announces a show of 
paintings by Mr, Charles Conder, and etchings 
by M. Legros, but the collection cannot in 
either case be described as representative. Mr. 
Conder is, of course, always artistic, even in his 
slightest work, and one or two of his fans— 
notably Nos. 3 and 9—are by no means slight ; 
indeed, they may be said to exhibit this side of 
his work at its best. Otherwise the show hardly 
gives an adequate idea of Mr. Conder’s remark- 
able gifts. M. Legros is represented by about 
half-a-dozen prints, a sepia drawing, and a small 
study in oil, 








THE LOST PORTRAIT BY FRANCIA, 


Mr. Herezert Coox’s account of this ‘‘re- 
covered masterpiece”—the portrait painted by 
Francia of Federigo Gonzaga, afterwards Duke 
of Mantua, when he was ten years old—is 
so full of interest that a few additional 
remarks on the subject may not be out of 
place. The boy’s brown eyes, golden hair, and 
bright intelligent face bear a marked likeness 
to his mother, Isabella d’Este. The long fair 
locks have clearly been repainted, as was done, 
we know, at the Marchesa’s request, and the 
gold medallion in his cap—probably Caradosso’s 
work—is the same which Federigo wore when 
Raphael painted his portrait a year later in 
Rome. The very want of elaboration in some of 
the details bears witness to the amazing rapidity 
with which the portrait was painted—in less 
than a week—a feat which might well make 
Isabella say that she only marvelled so excellent 
a work could be produced in so short a time. 
But Francia’s portrait never came to England 
with the bulk of the Gonzaga collection in 
1629, for the simple reason that, long before 
this, it had left Mantua. In May, 1512, little 
more than a year after Federigo’s picture 
was painted, Isabella gave away the precious 
portrait to a gentleman of Ferrara named 
Zaninello, who had rendered her great services, 
as we learn from documents in the Archivio 
Gonzaga lately published by Dr. Luzio 
(‘ Emporium,’ 1900, p. 429). And in the same 
week the Marchesa wrote to one of her ser- 
vants in Rome, desiring him to ask Raphael of 
Urbino to paint her son’s portrait, since she 
had unfortunately been compelled to give away 
the picture which had been painted of 
Federigo ‘‘ when he was at Bologna.” 
Francia’s portrait probably remained at 
Ferrara, hidden away in some private house, 
until it was brought to Paris among Napo- 
leon’s spoils. Now, after the lapse of four 
centuries, it has been once more brought 
to light. By a curious coincidence, only a 
few months ago Titian’s long-lost portrait of 
Isabella herself was discovered in another 





gs collection in England, and sold to 
. Léopold Goldschmidt in Paris. May I be 
allowed to add, for the sake of any who are 
interested in the matter, that full particulars of 
both these portraits, and of Isabella’s corre- 
spondence on the subject, will be found in my 
life of this illustrious lady which Mr. Murray 
is about to publish ? JuLi1aA CARTWRIGHT. 


In addition to the portrait of Federigo Gonzaga 
so happily re-identified by Mr. Herbert Cook, 
there are two, perhaps three, portraits of the 
son of Isabella d’Este in existence, all by 
Raphael :— 

1. A document of August 16th, 1511, relates 
that Federigo’s portrait is to be found in that 
room in the Vatican in which Julius II. is de- 
picted wearing a beard, that is the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro, 

2. An early tradition tells us that the boy was 
introduced into the fresco of ‘The School of 
Athens.’ 

3. Prof. Luzio has finally proved that Raphael 
painted a portrait of Federigo in the year 1513. 
According to some authorities this portrait was 
lately in the Lucy collection. But latterly 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle inclined to the belief 
that it was identical with a portrait in the 
collection of Baron Alfonse de Rothschild. 

Laneton Dovetas. 


*,* Mr. Cook dealt with No. 2 last week in 
a note at the bottom of the page. 








SALE, 

Messrs. Curist1zE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 7th inst. the following pictures: J. van 
Goyen, A River Scene, with cottages, figures, 
and boats, 105). G. Stubbs, Portraits of Three 
Hunters, 162/. Reynolds, Portrait of a Lady, 
in blue and white dress, with ermine and pearl 
ornaments (supposed to be Miss Palmer, after- 
wards Marchioness of Thomond), 1,785/. J. 
Wynants, A Winding Road alonga Valley, 1311. 
‘ _ Portrait of a Lady, by F. Cotes, fetched 





fint-Brt Gossiy, 

YESTERDAY the press were invited to view a 
small collection of water-colour drawings by 
Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck shown by Messrs. 
Carfax at 17, Ryder Street. 


Art the gallery, 1, Princes Terrace, Hereford 
Road, Mr. John Baillie is showing, from to-day 
till March 4th, drawings in black and white by 
Academicians and others. 

Mr. WALTER Fow er is exhibiting at the Con- 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street, pictures 
and drawings, the results of his year’s work on 
the banks of the Thames and the south-west 
coast of England, and in Scotland, under the 
title ‘’Neath Cloud and Sunshine.’ The private 
view is to-day. 

Messrs, AGNEW & Sons are holding at 
their Old Bond Street Galleries their annual 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by living 
and deceased artists. 

Tae annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur 
Society will be held by permission of Lord 
and Lady Battersea at Surrey House, Marble 
Arch, from the 19th to the 22nd of March 
inclusive. 

A oan exhibition of miniatures will also be 
formed in connexion with the above. Owners of 
miniatures by Andrew and Nathaniel Plimer 
who are willing to lend them are requested to 
communicate with the Hon. Sybil Legh, Royal 
Court Hotel, Sloane Square. 

WE note with pleasure that the question of 
forming a society analogous to that of Les Amis 
du Louvre, which was originally moved in the 
Saturday Review, and which we have always 
supported, is not being allowed to drop. In 
the preface to ‘The Year’s Art’ for 1903 the 





necessity for some such society to watch over 
the national interest in the masterpieces which 
the good taste of our ancestors accumulated in 
this country is again urged, and the claim is 
backed by a leading article in the Morning Post 
for February 10th. The public must be aware 
by now that if anything is to be done it must 
be done by private initiative. Persistent 
rumours are afloat to the effect that one of our 
greatest collections is going to be sold, and 
unless some such organization is ready for the 
emergency it is likely that we shall see some, if 
not all, of the rarest masterpieces of an historic 
collection pass out of England. 


M. Antoine Evcine LAMBert, whose death 
is announced from Paris, combined landscape 
painting with theatre decorating. He was born 
at Dijon on April 26th, 1824, and studied under 
Thierry and Daubigny. He commenced ex- 
hibiting at the Salon in 1857 with a view in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, ‘ Souvenir du Bas- 
Bréau.’ The country scenes of the Oise, the 
neighbourhood of Dijon, Picardy, and Nor- 
mandy were his chief inspirations. He obtained 
honourable mentions at the Salons of 1887 and 
1889, and was a member of the Société des 
Artistes Peintres Décorateurs Frangais and of 
the Société des Artistes Frangais. 

At Leighton House a course of four lectures 
will be given by Mr. Windsor Fry on ‘The Art 
of Book Illustration’ on March 4th, 11th, 18th, 
and 25th. 

Tue venerable sculptor Joseph von Kopf, 
who died at Rome a few days ago, in his eighty- 
fifth year, had a romantic history. He was 
born at Unlingen, in Wiirtemberg, and up to his 
twentieth year, when he was first admitted to a 
drawing school, worked as a stonemason. In 
1851 he travelled on foot to Rome, and there 
earned his daily bread by wood-carving for the 
furniture-makers, employing his spare hours 
upon his education as a sculptor. Some of his 
work was seen by Cornelius and Overbeck, and 
both those masters were so struck by its merits 
that they obtained a temporary stipend for him 
from the King of Wiirtemberg, which enabled 
him to devote his whole time to his art. Kopf 
belonged to the group in which Arnold Bocklin 
moved, and the Swiss artist painted a fine por- 
trait of him in the sixties. Besides his great 
monumental works in churches and elsewhere, 
Kopf executed nearly two hundred busts of 
princes, statesmen, Churchmen, and scholars, 
including that of Déllinger at Munich. Some 
time ago he published an autobiographical work. 


THE discussion about the completion of 
Stevens’s monument in St. Paul’s is continued 
by a letter from Mr. D. S. MacColl in the Times 
of February 6th, In this he upholds, by what 
we think are valid arguments, the claims of the 
private scheme. We should be the last to say 
that the fact that this scheme is complete— 
that it has the funds, the sculptor, and the 
original model for the horse by Stevens all in 
its hands, and that it has, moreover, the sanction 
of the Dean and Chapter—is alone sufficient 
reason for putting it into execution. In the 
case of the one great national monument that 
the last century pe, the authorities imme- 
diately responsible may well be expected to con- 
sult public opinion as expressed by those who 
are qualified to judge. Unfortunately there 
is no organized body which can be said in any 
way to represent the artists of the country ; 
the Academy can in no sense be said to repre- 
sent more than one among many contending 
and opposed cliques. The best plan, there- 
fore, seems to be that the authorities should 
formulate a scheme and then allow it to be 
known and criticized. This they have done, 
the whole scheme being fully set forth in 
a recent number of the Saturday Review. 
Criticism has duly followed, and the ques- 
tion is how far it has shown the scheme 
adopted by the authorities to be inadequate. 
We think it has not done so ; that, on the con- 
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trary, the one absorbing care of the authorities 
has been to see that the monument should be 
completed with the most reverent care of the 
original design. With this in view they have 
obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Stannus, 
the original model, considered how far it was 
complete, and how little, not how much, could 
be done to it in order to execute it. Now in 
such circumstances it is, we think, unfair to 
argue that the very best sculptor in England 
should be called in to add the few necessary 
touches. The work is fitted for an artist 
whose position is not such as to incline him to 
insist on his own line in defiance of criticism. 
What is wanted is a sculptor of considerable 
technical skill, who has no ambition to show off 
his own creative powers—in fact, a man who will 
accept faithfully the trust imposed on him to be 
for the nonce a restorer rather than a creator. 
The authorities considered that in Mr. Tweed 
they had found a sculptor who would answer 
to these requirements, and, as far as we can 
see, nothing has been shown to the contrary. 
We should willingly admit that the Aca- 
demy contained among its members sculptors of 
greater talent and accomplishment than Mr, 
Tweed, but they are few, and there is nothing 
to show that if Sir E. Poynter had the selection 
he would consult competent outside opinion in 
his choice. So far he has brought forward no 
single sculptor, and therefore the possibilities 
are left open between a few really good artists 
and a large number who would not recommend 
themselves to persons of understanding nearly so 
much as Mr. Tweed. Has Sir Edward Poynter, 
in fact, any credentials beyond his ofticial ones 
to justify his claim to be an arbiter elegantiarum 
for the nation? Mr. MacColl points with signi- 
ficance to the conduct of the National Gallery as 
an indication of what we may expect if we allow 
him such a position. The very serious mistakes 
made in the administration of that institution— 
to a few of which we have from time to time 
called attention—may well make us hesitate. 


On February 5th the Society of Antiquaries 
passed a resolution protesting against the re- 
moval of Peckitt’s glass from Exeter Cathedral, 
pointing out that the glass was in sound con- 
dition and of historic interest. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Sr. JamMEs’s HaLt.—Popular Concerts. 
BECHSTEIN HatL.—Senhor Vianna da Motta’s Pianoforte 


Recital. 

Ar the sixth Popular Concert (Jan- 
uary 24th) a Sextet by Ernst Rudorff was 
announced as a “first performance at these 
concerts,” yet, as a matter of fact, it was 
the second; the original production was 
April 7th, 1900. The statement in itself is 
not of much importance. Surely, however, a 
record of the music given at these concerts 
is kept! so that it would seem a very easy 
matter to determine whether or not a work 
is actually a novelty. The sextet is interest- 
ing and well written, though not of strik- 
ing merit. Miss Sandra Droucker was the 
— of the afternoon. Her reading of 

eethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in c 
minor showed good technique; but she was 
heard to far better advantage in Schumann’s 
Pedal Study in flat, a piece of more emo- 
tional character. With regard to the Varia- 
tions, Beethoven himself once described 
them as “cursed stuff,” and so far as the 
hearing of them is concerned we agree with 
him; as practice for the fingers, however, 
they are excellent and even attractive, 
and that is probably the reason why 
pianists are so fond of playing them. The 


Lilly Proska and Messrs. George Maugui¢re 
and Paul Daraux), although the voices did 
not perfectly blend, sang with taste and 
finish Brahms’s ‘Neckereien’; some of 


Schubert’s Pianoforte Dances, furnished 
with words and arranged as _ vocal 
quartets, though by whom was not 


stated ; and Schumann’s ‘ Zigeuner,’ which 
is meant to be sung by a small choir. 
Transcriptions and arrangements, however 
skilful, really ought not to find a place 
in the programmes of these concerts, 
for there is no lack of good original 
music, either instrumental or vocal. The 
Quatuor Lyrique were also heard in 
Massenet’s graceful cycle ‘Chansons des 
Bois d’Amaranthe,’ achieving well-deserved 
success.—Last Saturday Madame Clotilde 
Kleeberg was the pianist. Her first solo 
was Beethoven’s ‘Andante Favori’ in rf, 
played with all neatness and grace; her 
second, Schumann’s Novelette in Fr sharp 
minor, well interpreted, although at times 
intelligence was in excess of feeling. 
Madame Kleeberg has an unpretentious 
style of playing which is highly com- 
mendable. The programme included 
Mozart’s Quartet in = flat (Kock. Verz., 
No. 428), a charming work, though 
lacking that strong individuality which 
has won immortality for certain of the 
composer’s works. The performance by the 
Kruse Quartet was most satisfactory. Dr. 
and Mrs. Kraus-Osborne were both unable 
to appear, but the services were secured of 
Mr. Franz Henri von Dulong and Mrs. 
Magda von Dulong-Lossen, who in duets 
by casa, Brahms, and Cornelius sang 
with marked taste and feeling. 

Senhor José Vianna da Motta gave the 
first of four historical recitals at the Bech- 
stein Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
pianist, Portuguese by birth, when fourteen 
years of age was sent by the King of Portu- 
gal to Berlin, where he studied under Schar- 
wenka, Liszt, and Von Biilow. The pro- 
gramme of his first recital was devoted to 
masters from Byrd to Mozart. Senhor da 
Motta has a singularly fine technique, and 
plays with rare intelligence. Yet his 
reading of Handel’s Variations from the 
Suite in E was too modern, and that of 
Bach’s ‘ Italian’ Concerto seemed cold. If 
we had only this opportunity of judging him 
we should describe him as a remarkable 
virtuoso rather than a truly great artist. 
We suspend judgment, however, until next 
week, when he will perform four Beethoven 
Sonatas, Op. 26, Op. 57, Op. 106, and Op. 111; 
after hearing him in these great works 
we shall know better what to think. 
Senhor da Motta, we may add, gave last 
autumn no fewer than nine historical 
recitals at Buenos Ayres, an even more 
ambitious undertaking than the remarkable 
series given in London in 1886 by Rubinstein. 








By Eustace J. Breakspeare.— 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden. (Dent & 
Co.)—These are volumes of “The Master 
Musicians,” edited by Mr. Frederic J. 
Crowest. Mr. Breakspeare says in his pre- 
face, ‘‘I have aimed at both interesting 
and informing the reader,’ and, further, 
that ‘‘it has been my care throughout to make 
the style of treatment as agreeable —and 


Mozart. 
Haydn. 


the life of Mozart will find, no doubt, much 
in the volume to interest them: his career as a 
prodigy, his troubles at Vienna, compensated 
to a certain extent by his stage successes at 
Prague, the romance of the ‘Requiem’ and 
death-bed scene, the ‘‘third class” funeral, 
and, in addition, his wonderful achievements as 
a composer. As to the information conveyed 
to the reader, we regret to say that it is not 
all sound, while some of the opinions expressed 
are certainly open to exception. ‘‘ No writer out 
of the host of composers,” we read on p. 18, 
‘*of this very ticklish species of musical inven- 
tion, seems ever to have excelled Mozart (not 
Beethoven himself, indeed) in respect to the 
originality, tastefulness, and varied device of 
the constructions of this genre.” Our author 
is here speaking of airs with variations. The 
style of the sentence is very ‘‘ non-academical,” 
but for originality and varied device surely the 
Goldberg and the Diabelli variations of Bach 
and Beethoven respectively represent a higher 
order. In mentioning the additional accom- 
paniments which Mozart wrote for the ‘Messiah,’ 
&c., Mr. Breakspeare says that ‘‘in our day 
there have been attempts made to write other 
such, and better—(by the scholarly Franz in par- 
ticular)—which have curiously failed.” In this 
comment, quite gratuitous, comparison is drawn 
between two men whose aim was totally 
different. 

Our author wished to write in a style ‘‘ as 

untechnical as possible.”” It would have been 
perhaps well had he not ventured at all on 
technical matters. Let us refer to a pas- 
sage by way of justifying our criticism. 
On p. 122, in speaking of Mozart’s pianoforte 
concertos, he says that the cadenza is intro- 
duced in the first movement of a concerto 
“just before the two main themes, or ‘subjects,’ 
are brought in again for the second hearing, 
after their elemental ideas, or ‘motives,’ have 
been amplified, musically - expounded, ‘ worked 
out,’ or ‘developed.’ ” 
Our author must surely have been thinking of 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, in which, by 
way of innovation, the cadenza is thus placed. 
Then there are carelessly written words, as, for 
instance, ‘‘peripherie,” without the accents, 
‘*point d’appuie”; ‘‘Kaiser,” spelt now with 
a small, now with a capital letter; and the 
common mistranslation of B as B instead of 
B flat. Of ‘Don Giovanni’ we are told that 
the scene of the action “is supposedly Venice ”; 
the original text-book, however, states that “ La 
Scena é in Villena nell’ Aragona.” 

There are some interesting illustrations, 
among which are a portrait of the composer at 
six years of age, and a picture of the summer- 
house in which the master worked at his 
‘Zauberfléte,’ both by permission of the 
Mozart Museum. There is also a useful biblio- 
graphy. 

To find anything new to say about Haydn is 
difficult, and Mr. Hadden must have thought 
of this when he undertook to write about 
the composer. But if he has nothing new 
to say he has told an old story in a 
fresh, pleasant manner, suitable for general 
readers. He has everywhere preserved becom- 
ing brevity. For example, chap. x., ‘Haydn 
the Composer,’ by descriptions of works, 
examples, and comments might have been 
made a long chapter, whereas it is one of the 
shortest in the book. Mr. Hadden is perfectly 
aware that much of Haydn’s music is old, not 
so much by reason of years as by reason of the 
circumstances in which it was composed—i.e., 
‘for a little comfortable coterie rather than for 
the musical world at large,” yet he appreciates 
the genius of the man; there is nothing of the 
vieux-pére-Haydn tone which some modern 
writers adopt. 

With regard to Haydn’s operas, Mr. Hadden 
mentions that the autograph score of Haydn’s 
‘Armide’ has been preserved, also portions of 
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[stage works written expressly for Prince 
terhazy”’ were destroyed when his private 
theatre was burnt down in 1779. But the score 
of ‘La Vera Costanza,’ with the exception of 
the overture, exists in Haydn’s own hand, and 
at any rate there are copies of ‘Orlando 
Paladino,’ ‘ Lo Speciale,’ and ‘Il Mondo della 
Luna.’ Hence it is not quite correct to say that 
“the material necessary to enable us to form a 
correct estimate of Haydn’s powers as a dramatic 
composer is wanting.” Our author gives 
Haydn’s canon cancrizans, a tre, ‘‘ Thy voice, O 
Harmony, is divine,” his degree ‘‘ exercise ” for 
Oxford, and mentions that it was subsequently 
used for the first of the Ten Commandments, 
which the composer, when in London, set to 
music. In the old English edition, published 
by Clementi & Co., it is arranged not only 
@ 3, but a 4 voci; of this we have never 
seen apy mention. The volume contains illus- 
trations and portraits. There is a useful biblio- 
graphy (Appendix ©) and an interesting 
‘Selection of Haydn Letters’ (Appendix E). 








Musical Gossiy, 


Mapame Cioritpe Kierserc gave her second 
recital at the Salle Erard last Wednesday after- 
noon. Her choice of Beethoven’s sonata, ‘ Les 
Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour,’ was a good 
one, for the work needs refined and sympathetic 
treatment and no small measure of technical 
skill. All the requirements were well met by 
the accomplished artist, who also showed her- 
self a trustworthy guide to the interpretation of 
Schumann’s ‘ Kreisleriana.’ Mozart's Fantaisie 
in Cc minor, and Handel’s Chaconne and Varia- 
tions in @ major, were likewise given by her 
with skill and clearness, 

Herr Fritz Kreister gave his fourth violin 
recital at St. James’s Hall last Monday after- 
noon. His playing was again of the highest 
order of merit, whether considered from the 
executive or the interpretative standpoint. He 
commenced with Bach’s First Concerto in a 
minor, and continued with three movements 
from Raff's Suite in ¢ minor—the Corrente being 
given with special animation —four of the 
Brahms Joachim Hungarian Dances, and two of 
Dvordk’s Slav Dances, The pieces last named 
were played with fine feeling and rhythmical 
impulse. 

For ten years the members of the Bohemian 
Quartet have been accustomed to play together, 
and they have achieved wonderful unanimity of 
- ose and expression. At their concert at 

stein Hall last Monday evening they gave 
a remarkably interesting and finished rform- 
ance of the Quartet in F (Op. 96) by their dis- 
tinguished compatriot Dvorék, which contains 
several themes of negro origin, treated, how- 
ever, in characteristic Bohemian style. A fairly 
effective Sonata in B minor by Herr Oskar 
Nedbal, the viola player of the party, already 
heard in London, was layed in sympathetic 
fashion by Herr Kaedl Hoffmann and Miss 
Johanna Heymann. Beethoven’s ‘ Rasou- 
mowski’ Quartet in £ minor completed the 
programme, 

Miss Marie Hat, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who gives an orchestral concert at St. James’s 

Il on Monday evening, attracted the notice 
of M. Kubelik when he visited the above-named 
city, and by his help she went to ue to 
study under Prof. Sevcik. When fourteen years 
old she gained a scholarship atthe Royal A emy 
of Music. Her programme on Monday includes 
two concertos, the one by Paganini, the other 
by Tschaikowsky. 

Tue Prime Minister will be the President of 
the ‘* National Festival of British Music” men- 
tioned in these columns last week, The exe- 
cutive committee includes Sir Kenneth Muir- 
Mackenzie (chairman), the Right Hon. Herbert 
Gladstone, Col. Sir Herbert Jekyll, the Hon. 

















Spencer Lyttelton and the Hon. Alfred Lyitel- 
ton, the Hon. C. Stuart Wortley, and Messrs. 
Lionel Benson, P. Napier Miles, J. E. Talbot, 
Amherst Webber, and W. H. Hadow (editor 
of the Oxford ‘History of Music ’). Mrs. Knatch- 
bull, who as Miss Dora Bright was formerly 
known as pianist, will act as honorary secretary. 


A HIGBLY interesting pamphlet, ‘Dorian and 
Phrygian reconsidered from a Non-Harmonic 
Point of View,’ by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, has 
been privately printed for experts at the cost of 
the author, who will willingly send a copy to 
any one who writes to him at his address (100, 
Warwick Gardens, Kensington) so long as the 
edition holds out. This fresh study of a per- 
plexing subject is due 
‘‘ to the imperfect presentment of the Greek modes 
in a lecture ‘On the Musical Scales’ by the late Dr, 
A. J. Ellis, read before the Society of Arts, London, 
1885 (published in the Journal of the Society, 
No. 1688, vol. xxxiii., with a subsequent a pendix), 
in which I had some share, and we were both con- 
tent to follow the too easy tabulation of Helmholtz.” 

Tse February number of the Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musik Gesellschaft gives some 
hitherto unpublished letters by Franz Liszt, 
Anton Rubinstein, and Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer. 
Two letters by the first two are addressed to 
J. J. Abert, the composer of the ‘Columbus ’ 
Symphony, and of the opera ‘ Ekkehard,’ pro- 
duced at Berlin in 1878, Liszt’s letter bears 
the date 1859, when Abert was only twenty-seven 
years of age ; he thanks him for “ the dedication 
of your Mihrchen,” and expresses a desire to 
become acquainted with ‘ your opera, of which 
I have heard such high praise.” This was 
evidently ‘Anna von Landskron,’ produced at 
Stuttgart in the same year. Rubinstein’s letter 
bears a later date—December 24th, 1864. The 
score of ‘Columbus’ has reached him at St. 
Petersburg too late for performance that season, 
but he hopes to produce it the following season. 
Rubinstein asks what work or works Abert is 
engaged on. As for himself, he declares he has 
many projects, which distractions of various kinds 
prevent him from carrying out. ‘If composers,” 
he says, 

“have a good post, they lack the time for work ; 
if they have no post, thie anxiety of providing for 
daily wants robs thoughts of all their freshness and 
health.” 

The ideal life for a composer would be, accord- 
ing to Rubinstein, first to go through hard times, 
and then to become a rentier; but ‘such a 
life,” he remarks, and not without a trace of 
jealousy, 

“must always remain an ideal one : for its 
realization all rulers must be as young as the 
King of Bavaria, and all artists as interesting as 
Wagner.” 

The third and last letter is also addressed to 
Abert, who had asked Birch-Pfeiffer to write a 
new text for his opera ‘Anna von Landskron.’ 
The letter is dated April 3rd, 1860. The 
remarks of this eminent actress and writer con- 
cerning libretti are of special interest, for her 
experience in matters pertaining to the stage 
was great. She first of all refuses the request, 
“* A librettist,” she says, 

“ison mage | the same footing as a physician : if 
the patient dies, it is the doctor's fault; if he 
recovers, nature is the healer—and so if an opera 
fails, the cause is at once ascribed to the text, 
while if it achieves success, the music is noticed, 
but never the libretto ! ” 

She once promised “her young friend Meyer- 
beer” to furnish a new text for his * Croc- 
ciato,’ but she fell ill and did not keep 
her promise. And now “in my old age” 
to undertake such a thing she finds im- 
possible; not only time but inclination was 
wanting. She had written some Opera texts, 
but was not satisfied with them. She adds one 
interesting piece of information :— 

“TI had one good subject which I had fixed on for 
Felix Mendelssohn, we was delighted with it ; he, 
however, died before my text was ready, and this 
only opera, commenced out of love for him and Lind, 


is pow a dead thing: I have not the heart to com. 
plete it.” 

Birch-Pfeiffer’s father became blind in 1809, 
and it is affecting to find her half a century later 
ending her letter thus : “ Excuse the Writing of 
a half-blind person.” 


M. Raymonp Bouyer writes in Le Ménestrel 
of February 8th 4 propos of the Berlioz cen. 
tenary. At Grenoble next August there are to 
be ‘‘ fétes, speeches, Verses, vins d'honneur, and 
finally, orpheonist com etitions” ; but this he 
does not consider a celebration worthy of the 





French master. Something more Serious, he 
says, will have to be done. A Berlioz cycle at 
Paris would surely be the most fitting cele- 
bration—a cycle including * Benvenuto Cellini’ 
and ‘Les Troyens’ at the Opera ; the ‘ Requiem’ 





and ‘Te Deum’ at St. Eustache ; and ‘La 
Damnation de Faust,’ ‘Roméo et J uliette,’ and 
*L’Enfance du Christ,’ the ‘Symphony Fan. 
tastique,’ and possibly also minor works, in the 
concert-room. Even here in London some 
notice ought to be taken of the event, though 
perhaps on a smaller scale. It would, as we 
recently suggested, be a good opportunity to 





roduce one or more of his operas. We have, 

y the way, a Berlioz jubilee to celebrate. On 
June 23rd, fifty years ago, ‘Benvenuto Cellini ’ 
was produced at Covent Garden. A revival of 
that work would be extremely interesting. 
Ideas have changed since then, and the former 
unfavourable verdict might be reversed, 











PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon. Miss Ormsby’s Vocal Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Miss e Hall’s Orchestral Concert. 8, St. James’s Hall. 

— Catholic Choir Festival, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

_— Madame A. O’Neill’s Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

Tvurs. Mr. May O’Sullivan’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 


Wxp. Senhor Vianna da Motia's Planofoce west. Bechstein Halt. 
— _ English Ladies’ Orchestral Concert, 8 30, St James’s Hall. 
Tucrs. Messrs. Mackern and P. Burnett 8 Concert, 3, St. James's 


_ Miss Edith Robinson’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Vera Margolies’s Concert, 3 15, Steinway Hall. 
Fai. Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and Madame Sobrino’s Concert, 3, 
Queen’s Hall. 
-- Madame Minachin’s Vocal Recital, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 5, St. James’s Hall. 














DRAMA 


——— 


THE WEEK. 


Lyric.— The Light that Failed,’ in a Prologue and Three 
Acts. Adapted from Rudyard Kipling’s Novel by George 


Fleming. 
ADELPHI.—‘ A Queen of Society,’ a Drama in Three Acts. 


By Cecil Raleigh. 
SHAFTESBURY.—‘A Maker of Comedies,’ a One- Act 
Comedy. By Clotilde Graves. 

From Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s painful 
novel George Fleming has extracted a play 
which, without being a model of construction, 
is fairly neat in workmanship and seems 
destined to lasting popularity. In order to 
do this she has had to accept the alternative 
ending which substituted for the bullet 
pe in the desert a union between Dick, 
still sightless, and Maisie, who, thoroughly 
subjugated, now accepts the advice of Rosa- 
lind :— 

Mistress, know yourself; down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. 


With the story in this amended form we 
are not familiar, and we know not whether 
the novelist or the adapter is to be credited 
with the supremely delicate and charming, 
if not wholly convincing scenes to which 





Maisie’s submission gives rise. Whosesoever 
they are, they constitute the most delightful 
feature in the play, as the failure of light 
constitutes the most poignant. Careful pre- 
paration is made for Maisie’s relenting, and 
though the character of the ambitious, 
independent, and self-satisfied woman is 
shown at the outset in so unamiable a light 





as to be destructive of sympathy, some 
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feminine jealousy concerning the relations 
between Dick and Bessie Broke, whom he 
bears in his arms into Maisie’s studio, proves 
that her indifference is in part assumed. 
After a scene in the desert depicting life in 
the tent of the war correspondents and the 
devotion of Torpenhow to the hero, who, 
partly in consequence of the violent cut across 
the helmet, is suffering from ophthalmia, and 
in his delirium calling upon Maisie, the action 
deals with the bootless wooing by Dick of 
his cold-hearted and selfish mistress. But 
moderately interesting is this, and not in 
the least sympathetic, the end of the first 
act leaving the impression that the whole 
goes dangerously near being dull. In the 
second act comes the sudden attack of blind- 
ness, magnificently interpreted by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, and there is no further 
question of dulness. Maisie, fetched home 
by Torpenhow from Vitry-sur-Marne, effects 
a complete change of nature, and devotes 
her life to the mitigation of her lover’s suffer- 
ing. For a while Dick is sturdy in resist- 
ance, refusing to take for pity’s sake when 
crippled what in his full strength and man- 
hood was refused to his love. Maisie then 
resorts to physical means of seduction, which 
under other conditions would scarcely seem 
maidenly, places in Dick’s grasp the rippling 
waves of her tresses, which he has longed 
to handle, and rests her head upon his 
bosom, until he is powerless to resist. 
Whether the union can come to good we 
know not, and it were too curious to inquire. 
The scene is at least entrancing, and rouses 
the audience to passionate enthusiasm. 
We may perhaps urge that, seeing how 
effective is this story of love, a story in 
itself as simple and direct as that of Daphnis 
and Chloe or any modernization of Greek 
fable, we would not heap on Dick super- 
fluous humiliations. What need is there 
now to present him as a drunkard? His 
proposals to form with Bessie a joint 
establishment are natural enough, and, 
beside being an outcome of the cynicism 
wrought by Maisie’s scornful resentment at 
his kiss, show his resolution at no conceiv- 
able price to wreck the life of Torpenhow. 
Since Maisie is coming back they are need- 
less. The destruction by the gutter-snipe of 
Dick’s great work, which has cost him his 
eyes, though it gives rise to a deeply 
“pee scene, is superfluous. We are, 

owever, nowise disposed to carp, and are 
thankful for the piece as it stands. The 
part of Dick as played by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son is a masterly and most harrowing piece 
of acting. Miss Gertrude Elliott’s Maisie 
is conscientiously artistic work; and the 
mares of Miss Nina Boucicault, 

iss Margaret MHalstan, Mr. Aubrey 
Smith, Mr. Sydney Valentine, and others 
are a credit to our stage. In view of the 
extravagance and exaggeration of some of 
our younger actors, who are unlearning the 
lesson of nearly half a century and bringing 
back upon our stuge deserved reproach, 
it is pleasant to be able to point to an in- 
stance of sustained moderation and watchful 
and persistent interpretation. _)/ 

Though first performed at a West-End 
theatre, ‘A Queen of Society’ is avowedly 
intended for the suburbs. Under these 
conditions it scarcely challenges criticism. 
It is above the average level of pieces of its 
<lass, but is, almost necessarily, conventional 


in conception and arbitrary in treatment. 
Mrs. Raleigh presents the heroine as a pas- 
sionate, self-willed, and rather lurid beauty, 
who, on the strength of her marriage with a 
millionaire, is for a time in what is called 
society, and behaves no better than other 
women who with higher credentials bid for 
a similar post. The earlier scenes, which 
may be regarded as constituting a prologue, 
introduce us to the Parisian café of the 
Green Rat, and exhibit various phases of 
the life of the rapin and the grisette. These 
were cleverly presented by Misses Vane 
Featherston and Lilian Moubrey, the latter 
playing with much strength and passion. 
. Edward O’Neill was the hero. 


One after another of the French clowns 
and poetic ragamuffins having undergone a 
species of apotheosis, the time has arrived 
when Turlupin, the associate of Gros Guil- 
laume and Gaultier Garguille, has had 
to undergo the same fate. Turlupin, 
whose real name was Henri Le Grand and 
acting name Belleville, was responsible for 
some farces drawn from Rabelais, ‘ Les 
Bigarrures et Touches du Seigneur des 
Accords,’ ‘ Les Escraignes Dijonnoises,’ and 
other comic works of the sixteenth century. 
He is, however, credited with no comedies. 
The three actors named are said to have 
been journeymen bakers, and have left the 
reputation of the best douffons of France :— 

Gaultier, Guillaume, et Turlupin | 
Font la figue au plaisant Scapin. 


In pieces such as ‘La Malle de Gaultier,’ 
‘Le Cadet de Champagne,’ &c., they pleased 
Henri IV. and Richelieu, and by order of 
the latter were promoted to the theatre 
of the Hétel de Bourgogne, the members of 
which complained of their unlicensed com- 
petition, and were forced by Richelieu to 
admit them into their ranks. Miss Graves 
has converted Turlupin, the nature of whose 
compositions is preserved in the word 
‘‘turlupinades,” into a hero, making him, 
in Richelieu’s very presence, chastise his 
Captain of Musketeers, and pose as the 
champion of injured womanhood. So little 
is known concerning Turlupin that this 
fantastic picture of a clown may be allowed 
to pass. The part is played in chivalrous 
fashion by Mr. Fred Terry. Turlupin’s 
comic adventures might have proved more 
amusing than his heroic performances, but 
are scarcely decorous enough for modern 
requirements. 








ARTHUR WILSON’S PLAY ‘THE SWISSER.’ 


Messrs. Hopcson, the well-known auctioneers, 
have had the good fortune to discover the manu- 
script of an early English play which, up to the 
present, has been known by name only—‘ The 
Swisser’ of Arthur Wilson. Wilson wrote at 
least three plays: ‘ The Inconstant Lady,’ which 
was edited by Dr. Bliss and first printed in 1814, 
and of which the MS. was supposed to have 
been destroyed by Warburton’s servant ; ‘ The 
Corporal’ and ‘The Switzer’ (or ‘The Swisser’), 
both of which were entered in the Stationers’ 
Register September 4th, 1646. The MS. from 
which Dr. Bliss printed the first-named play 
was bequeathed to the Bodleian in 1755 by 
Richard Rawlinson ; on the last page of this 
MS. is written the title of ‘The Corporall,’ 
with a list of the ‘‘ persons represented,” and 
this is apparently the only existing fragment 
of the play. The MS. of ‘The Swisser,’ which 





Messrs. Hodgson will sell on Friday next, 


comprises the complete play, and is beautifully 
written on sixty-four leaves small quarto ; the 
handwriting may be that of the author him- 
self, for he learnt the ‘‘Court and Chancery 
hands,” and was one of the clerks of Sir Henry 
Spiller. 

The title, &c., of the MS., ‘‘ The Swisser, acted 
atthe Blackfriars, 1631,” is important, inasmuch .- 
as it shows that the play was acted fifteen years 
before it was entered in the Stationers’ Registers. 
We learn from Anthony & Wood that Wilson’s 
plays were acted at the Blackfriars in London 
by the King’s Players, and in the act time at 
Oxford “ with good applause, himself there pre- 
sent.” A few notes as to the character of the 

lay will be of interest. The scene is laid in 
mbardy ; the plot, though carefully worked 
out and varied with many incidents, is by no 
means elaborate. On the other hand, the cha- 
racterization is strongly marked and full of 
vitality, and the tone of the play as a whole is 
in distinct contrast to much of the dramatic 
writing of the time—it is moral, generous, and 
manly. The comic touches—for the play may 
be considered as a tragi-comedy—are witty 
without being in any way coarse. = 


On the first page we have the dramatis per- 
sone and what is undoubtedly the original caste, 
as follows :— 











King of the Lombards _... ose . Sharpe 
Arioldus, a nobleman retired ... on +. Taylor 
Andrucho, a Swisser, otherwise Count 

Aribert, banished oe ove ooo «. Lowin 
Timentes, a fearful generall _... one . Pollard 


Anthari ‘| Benfield 
Olephis . } Two noblemen, mortal enemies { ion 
Alcidonus, son of Antharis 


eae } Two old gentlemen an { Cuanviti 
Panopia, the king’s sister... Tomson 
Eurinia, a captive ... ‘ie oie “on Gosse 
Selina, daughter of Clephis eee oe Trigg 


The following (in which I have modernized 
the spelling) is a bit of philosophy on the part 
of Arioldus worthy of a place in an ‘‘ Elegant 
Extract ” volume :— 


’Tis not this wretched poor rag end of life 

That I do Cocker thus, but since we live 

Necessitated unto Time aud Fate, 

Which well we cannot change; let us live happy, 
That is the crown men toil for. Who would plod 
And break their morning sleeps, watch at all hours, 
Act any base and servile offices, 

Cringe, fawn, and creep, nay more than their good names, 
Brand their black consciences with horrid crimes 

But to get riches, which they think their Happiness ! 
The wily and smooth orator would be silent, 

The soldier fight no more, the labourer 

Sit at his ease.—Act I, sc. ii. 


In the first scene of the next act we have 
another bit of philosophy :— 


An artificial glass, where every man 

Shall in his own true humour be presented. 

The courtier at his cringe and smite; the statist 

With an erect look, and - language never 

Minding inferior things. The judge with ’s Ha! 
Frightening the trembling prisoner. The critic 

Shaking his empty noddle; and the gallant 

With some quaint oath in ’s mouth, smoking his nostrils, 


In the third act we have a charming little 
song, sung by Alcidonus in the morning before 
Selina’s window—the singer is in love with 
Selina, but his suit is not favourably entertained 


by the parents :— 


1. So doth the early lark salute the day, 
So the young kids do skip and p' 
When the sun’s cheerful beams arise, 
Such is the precious lustre of thine eyes, 
For without that delight 
To me tis endless night. 


2. By them I live, I spring, I grow and have 
By their eclipses a sad grave 
When our hard parents interpose ; 
A world of earth'y thoughts, this light we lose, 
Which doth procure great pain 
Till it renews again. 


3. But we will borrow from pure love his fire 
To kindle and inflame desire ; 
That when our eyes meet not we ma: 
By that warmth think there is another day, 
Then meeting ’twill appear 
A thousand times more clear. 


Timentes, ‘‘the fearful general,” has been 
inveigled into hiding in a coffin, and this 





suggested the following epitaph :— 
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Coffin ! though thou beest of wood, 
Thou art for our General’s good ; 

And honour ’tis to thee enough, 
That he is made of the same stuff, 

A block cut out in shape, for show, 
With no more spirit than made it go, 

So that it scarcely can be said 
Whether he were alive or dead. 

A walking ghost there was that stayed 
With usa while; but now ’tis laid ! 

It is of interest to note that of the names 
included in the caste, John Lowin, in the title 
véle, and Joseph Taylor are named in the list 
of principal actors prefixed to the First Folio 
of Shakspeare ; moreover, they took over the 
management of the King’s Players after the 
retirement of Heming and Condell about 1623. 

Dr. Bliss reprints Wilson’s will in an appendix 
to his edition of ‘ The Inconstant Lady,’ and by 
a codicil dated September 28th, 1650, he gives 
his whole library to his ‘‘ noble Lord the Earl 
of Warwick.” Possibly the present earl possesses 
the early drafts or MSS. of Wilson’s plays. 

W. R 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY ACCOUNTS 
OF 1564 AND 16086, 
British Museum, Jan. 30th, 1903. 


On the departure of the late Dean from 
Westminster Abbey, a search in the cupboards 
of the Jericho Parlour in the Deanery resulted 
in the discovery of a large number of miscel- 
laneous documents which had been removed at 
some distant period from the muniment rooms 
for legal or other purposes and never returned. 
About two hundred manor rolls relating to 
Hampstead and Hendon were labelled as taken 
out from the muniments to be shown to G. G. 
Vincent at his examination in Chancery in the 
year 1819—eighty-three years ago—and never 
returned to their original resting-place in the 
“Middlesex” presses. Two papers relating to 
the Westminster School play in the years 1564 
and 1606 also turned up, and as I find no 
allusion to them in Mr. Sargeaunt’s ‘ Annals of 
Westminster School,’ I venture to publish 
them in full, as follows :— 


‘ 
ae of twoo playes viz Heautontimoroumenos 
Terentii and Miles gloriosus Plauti plaied by the 
children of the grammer schoole in the colledge 
of Westminster and before the Quenes maiestie 
anno 1564. 
Imprimis at y° rehersing before Sir Thomas 
Benger for pinnes and suger candee vid. 
It. the second tyme att the playing of Heautonti. 
for pinnes halfe a thowsand vid. 
It. for a lynke to bring thapparell from the 
reuells iiiid. 
It. bestowed uppon three gentlewomen that did 
attyre the childrene iiiid. 
It. att the playing of Miles Glor: in M™ Deanes 
howse for pinns halfe a thowsand vid. 
It. for frankincense id. 
m a geuen the same tyme to W™ Bayly for pinns 
iid. 
It. geuen to m? Secretarie his armorer to furbush 
againe certaine armer borrowed of him xiid. 
It, to his man iid. 
Zt. for bote hyre to bring apparell from the 
reuells iiiid. 
It. for suzer candee for the children iid. 
It. geuen to m* Holte yeoman of the reuells xs. 
It. to his men iiis. iiiid. 
It. Att the playing of Miles Gloriosus befor the 
Quenes maiestee for pynns di: thowsand vid. 
It. for bote hyer to conueye apparell from 
y° reuells vid. 
It. for frankincense id. 
it. to W™ Smythe for ryall paper inke and 
colores for the wryting of greate letters and for a 
aes * mo = Se chil or - liis. iiid, 
. to m*™ Tayler his man ‘for going u and 
downe to diuerse places in London Stid ad 
It. geuen to m* Holte xs, 
It. to his men iiis, iiiid, 
it. to a woman attyring y° children xiid. 
it. to mr Secretarie his armorer xiid. 
It. for ii calls which were loste iiis, iiiid. 
Py for butterd beere for y* children being horse 
xiid, 
It. for one Plautus geuen to y* Queenes maiestie 
and fowre other unto the nobilitie cis . 
wk geuen to the dromer for y* lone of his drome 


and to m* Brown more xiid. 





and for a black Jack iiis. 
yeeuen to two servants of Holte xvid. 
Rage | lixs. ixd. ? 
{Endorsed:] The bill of charges for our inter- 
ludes or comodys after Mych. 


II. 
The Chardges for y¢ first Playe for y¢ Apparrell. 
Payd Mr’ Keyser xiis. 
pd. his man iiis. 
pd. M* Kendall viiis. 
pd. his Boye xviiid. 
. @ wooman for Hayres and Beards vs. 
ushes iiid, 
Fidlers Coates vid. 
Tenter bookes, 100, viiid. 
pd. to Watermen and Porters iis. iiiid, 
Som. xxxiiis. iiid. 
For the tow last Playes. 
pd Mr Kendall. for y* Apparrell and beards xlvs. 
a Play booke iiiid. 
Malincorde id. 
Rushes vid, 
Fidlers Coates vid. 
pinnes iid. 
Taber and Pipe vid. 
pd. to Watermen and Porters iis. viiid. 
Som. xlixs. ixd. 
Totall Som. iiiil. iiis. 
Feb. 20, 1606. 
M' Bellot I pray you to discharge this bill of 47. 3s. 


Rich. Neile. 

20 die Februarii 1606. 

Receaued the said somme of iiii/. 3s. by the handes 
of George Bellot Keceavour coe iid. Be. 
Ri: lrelande. 
[Endorsed :] 4,3/ for the Pleas. 

Epwarp J. L. Scort, D.Litt. 








Bramstic Gossiy. 


Tue Avenue Theatre reopened on the 6th inst, 
with ‘The Adoption of Archibald,’ a farce by 
Mr. Selwyn, an American actor recently seen 
at the Adelphi. It is a piece of bustling 
‘*rough-and-tumble” fun, which diverted the 
public. Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. George 
Giddens, and other actors played it with 
humorous extravagance, and commended it 
warmly to the audience. Whether it owes any- 
thing to Marryat’s ‘Japhet in Search of a 
Father,’ the idea of which it recalls, we cannot 
now say. 

Mr. Oscar AscHE and Miss Lily Brayton 
are credited with the intention of beginning 
management in London at the conclusion of 
their engagement with Mr. Tree, and after a 
preliminary visit to America. 

On the production at the St. James’s of ‘ Alt- 
Heidelberg’ in an English adaptation, Mr. 
Alexander will leave the scene in the German 
university, and will not attempt to transfer it 
to Oxford or Cambridge, where, indeed, its 
action would be scarcely conceivable. 

THE supernatural scenes in Mr. Legge’s ‘ For 
Sword or Song’ at the Shaftesbury were on 
Monday cut out, and the piece, which now 
deals only with gipsy revels and amours, is 
abridged by a third. 

‘A Man or Honour,’ by Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham, will be produced on Sunday, the 
22nd inst., by the Stage Society, its perform- 
ance being repeated on Monday. 

Mr. Wi1arp is rehearsing, for production in 
America, a version by Mr. L. N. Parker of ‘La 
Chatelaine’ of M. Alfred Capus, now running 
in Paris. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G, G. 8.—C. H. W.—F. M. C.— 
W. J. T.—received. 

R. v. G.—Not suitable for us. 

A. M.—Many thanks; our authority was apparently 
wrong. 

A. L.—F. C. N.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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.MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post free 


on application. 


THIRD EDITION. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net, 


THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 


BY 


JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

With many Maps and Plans and numerous I!lustrations 
from Contemporary Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, 
Medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of Napoleon, 

“There is no single book on Napoleon, either in English 
or French, to be compared to this for accuracy, for informa- 
tion, for jetgeeeet, nor is there any that is better reading.” 

Prof. YoRK PowELt in the Manchester Guardian, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net. 


CARLYLE'S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Napoleon I.’ 

With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from 
Contemporary Portraits and Engravings. 


COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH 
ART IN THE XVII!rH CKNTURY. 
FRENCH ENGRAVERS and 

DRAUGHTSMEN of the XVIiIltH CENTURY. By 
Lady DILKE. With 9 Photogravure Plates, and 35 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 
*.* Also a Large-Paper Edition, folio, 27. 2s. net. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WATTEAU and HIS SCHOOL. By 
EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 40 Illustrations and 


a Photogravure Frontispiece 
[Bell's Great Masters Series. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. With 


8 Illustrations. (Beli’s Miniature Series of Painters. 


Pott Svo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MURILLO. By G. C. Williamson, 


Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
(Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The SONNETS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. A Selection. Printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, with Decorated Borders and Initials by 


Christopher Dean. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 


HINTS on BILLIARDS. By J. P. 
BUCHANAN, a of 4 van and Pool Games.’ 
a ee Ont Bell’s Club Series. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS T0 CONTINENTAL 

CHURCHES, 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


PARIS.—NOTRE DAME. By Charles 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H.J.L.J. 


MASSBEE, M.A. - 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
UNIFORM VOLUME. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


By HAROLD BAKER. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


A WORK ON ARCTIC EXPLORATION OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


ON THE “POLAR STAR” IN THE ARCTIC SEA. 


By H.R.H. the DUKE of the ABRUZZI. 


The Story of the First Italian Expedition to the North Pole, 
Translated by WM, LE QUEUX, 


In 2 handsome Volumes with over 200 Illustrations in the Text, and with Full-Page Photogravure Plates, Panoramas, Maps, &c, 42s, net. 
[Jmmediately, 








THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London). 


Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d, net, 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY, 


WILD FRUITS of the COUNTRY SIDE. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A., Author of ‘Familiar 


Wild Flowers,’ &c. With 36 fine Coloured Plates by the Author, 
** A charming book, illustrated with very attractive drawings. A very pleasing and interesting volume.”—<Spectator, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., Author of ‘The Uganda Protectorate.’ 


With 16 Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and with many other Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and from Photographs, 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., Author 


~ of ‘Salmon and Sea Trout.’ With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY A MOST SUCCESSFUL BIOGRAPHER, 


The SAILOR KING: William IV., his Court and his Subjects. By Fitzgerald Molloy, Author 


of ‘The Queen’s Comrade,’ ‘ The Gorgeous Lady Blessington,’ &c. In 2 vols. cloth gilt, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, including 2 Photogravure Plates, 24s, ae » 
(/mmediately. 





A DEEPLY INTERESTING AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


WARWICK CASTLE and its EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. In 2 large 


volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. net. With about 150 Illustrations, including Photogravure Portraits of the present Earl and Countess of Warwick. (In the press, 





A FAMOUS WRITER AND HER WORK, 


MARIE CORELLI: the Writer and the Woman. By T. F. G. Coates, Author of ‘The Life of 


Lord Rosebery,’ and R. 8. WARREN BELL, Author of ‘ Bachelorland,’ &c. In cloth gilt and gilt top, with numerous Illustrations, 6s, (In the press. 





NOW READY. 


LORD LILFORD on BIRDS: being Notes and Observations by the late Lord Lilford, with 


Contributions on Faleonry and Otter Hunting. Edited by A. TREVOR-BATTYE, M.A. F.L.S., &c. In1 large handsome cloth gilt volume, 16s, net. With 13 Drawings by 

A. Thorburn, including a Photogravure Plate. 
“To the lover of birds Lord Lilford’s notes on birds, with admirable illustrations by Mr. A. Thorburn, will be a pure delight. The book is one which will be welcomed not only by 
ornithologists, but by bird-lovers in general.”—Daily Telegraph. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST, 


The LIFE of the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. By C. E. Black. In 1 large 


handsome volume, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 16s. net. [/mmediately, 





A BOOK OF TRAVEL IN MOROCCO. 


In the TAIL of the PEACOCK. By Isabel Savory, Author of ‘A Sportswoman in India.’ In 





1 large volume, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 48 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs, and with Photogravure Portrait. (Immediately. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ALAIN TANGER’S WIFE. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. | SOULS. By “ Rita.” weer 
[On Tuesday next, mmediately. 
FERELITH. ,, Lord Kilmarnock, | The ETERNAL WOMAN. » Dorothea Gerard. 
(Ready. n press. 
The LADY of the CAMEO. _—,, ‘Tom Gallon. a , on 
[In the press. 9 
The SEVEN SECRETS. Leh 2 » eS 
(Ready. |The VICE-CHANCELLOR’S WARD. 
CHASMA, » H. W. G. Hyrst. By Christian Tearle. 
n the press, n the press, 


The MAN with the WOODEN FACE. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. jin tie press, 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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January 31 contains Articles on 
LONDON. 





:—(Observations by Mr. Dooley ; Coronation 

Pog “ Biograph ical” Dickens; Emerson’s 
an oodstock’; John Inglesant; 

Sesunal ; A Life of Scheffel). 

‘ACT; AUGUSTUS J. c. BARS: M. DE LOFIONS?: 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIET * 5 3 il 
A SOLYMA’; The PUBLISHING SEASON, SALE 
ALso— 


« 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Recent P i ; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 


yes 
FINE :—Lady Dilke on Bj Engravers of the Eighteenth 


TS 
Century ; The Old Masters oo m House ; Burlington Fine- 
Arte Club; Modern m tnscriptions ded to Old Silver late; The 


Marquand ‘Sale sip. 
MUSIC i— A Princess of Kensington’; Mr. Borwick’s Pianoforte 
;G ; Performances Next Ww eek. 

DRAMA :— For Sword or Song’; ‘When We Dead Awaken’; Gossip. 








The ATHEN AUM for Jammary 24 contains Articles on 
MR. LANG'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED to —- 
MAX MULLER’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS in Bg oy 
COWAN on the GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 
NEW NOVELS :— = een Richard Gordon; Mrs. Wiggs of the 
b Patch ; ack Diamond Men; The Misfit Mantl tle. 
THEO ICAL LITERATURE, —The Education of Christ: Hill-side 
Reveries ; The Life of the Master; David the King: a Historical 
aS ; Reason and es an Essay in Christian Apology. 
ORIENTAL LITBRATU 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE --South Africa and its Future; Thews of 
land ; A Critical Edition of ‘Tennyson; From the ‘Abyss ; Our 
Henevolent Feudalism ; 8ome ews Bundy in the Greenwood ; 
Episodes of BOOK Life’; Reprints. 


aga" 





LIST of NEW BC Ss. 
ERNEST CHEYN The CORONATION SERVICE —— of the 
A BISHOP or CANTERBURY; A NEW ABIC MS.; 


RC 
CARRIER HOBSON ; leg . RESURRECTION: in ENG- 
LISH ; The JAGGARD PR 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—A Course of Modern Analysis ; The Conference of Public 
School Scienze Masters; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—How to Look at Pictures ; * Collection Wallace ; The 
Old Masters at Burlington House ; The C of Wren's Churches ; 
Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate; Walker and 


anes Gossip 

MUSI wood rr Symphony Concert; Herr Kreisler’s 
Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA: —Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4AUM for January 17 contains Articles on 
‘The CAMBRIDGR MODERN HISTORY 

The AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

M RDSON. 


7 


The TEBTUNIS PAPY 
The EY of the CONGO STATE. 


AM 
MILITARY 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE ; :—The Chiswick Shakespeare ; The Question 
of English Divorce ; yclop ries 
Of Californias, Doreet Kecards; The Child died” Unpopular 
re. 








E 10: ERS; ra 
RESURRECTION’ ‘a ENGLISH. saeicieasien 


ALso— 
carmaany go 4 Mineral ae Conf 
— Miers on Mine: e Conference of Science Teach: 
ruis sis: ea tenet: ing 
ecent ications; The Old Masters at Burli 
House ; Minor Exhibitions ; Sale ; Gossip —— 
‘MUSIC :—Broadwood Concert ;’ Popular Coneert; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next os 
RAMA :— Fiam’ Mrs. . Margaret Eburne ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA the Ghost- Word “ Loush 





The ATHENBOUM ‘or Ja 10 
aul CAMBRIDGE Si nuary 10 contains Articles on 


rol 
Crow The Scarlet Seal; One's Womenkind ; ' ‘The Cano 
mem David Maxwell; A Remedy for Love; , The bane at 


TRA 

BOCLESIASTICAL ae. 

SORE SadeY fants Saperte 

d mens of Middle Scotch ; Stev 
Fables; Sin; 100. i Li oye Rochester aad the Circle 
of Charles I ; A Book about Dogs; L’Almanach des Sports; The 


> BC. ‘A 
NEW CHAUCER WORD; The 80U RCE of CHA P 
The BOOK SALES of 1902. we PLAYS 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:—A Naturalist in Indian Seas; Societies; Meetings Next 


Week ; p. 
FINE ARTS :— Excavations in Rome; The My Pict 
of ewniios Teak Architectural Details ; d Masters ~— 
ld Art 
MUSIC:—The Age of Bach and Handel ; Gossip; Performances Next 


ALso— 








DRAMA :—Gossip. 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
- a Cc. FRANCIS, 
henewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lan 
E.C, ; and of all Hentioenan. ” " 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.O.B. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon A. J. pan pat -P., ae! Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C.L., 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R. cm igh ht Hon. —_ of ROSEBERY, EK.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT UFF, G.C. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, yao ate, Bed. Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. ~; K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, op LL. D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, 
., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. Sir C. rhe K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, O.B. OMG, Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. 
Lilly, Esq., a ee J. Low. Esq., Frank Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. ete ot Mt S. Arthur 

Strong, Esq. H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace. D.D., Sir be Walpole, K.C. B., A. W. Ward, Esq , Litt. 
The Library contains about 200 OOO Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 


guages, Subscription, 3/7. a year ; 
Country and Ten to Town ¥ eth Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 


FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 4 may still be had. 
. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“BY A NEW STANLEY WEYMAN.” 


(1) THE KING’S PISTOLS. 
By C. P. PLANT. 

‘*Mr, Plant has that great charm of the historical novelist, a thorough feeling for his period. A 
book about Commonwealth times of exceptional originality, interest, and charm,.”—Literary World. 
“A romance full of delightful touches of nature, and of powerful chapters reeking with the din of 
battle.”"— Dundee Courier, ‘‘A very stirring tale, full of adventure and the ups and downs of fortune, 
with many touches of humour.”— Glasgow ‘Herald, “The pages are alive with the excitement and 
glamour of the days when Cavalier met Roundhead.”— Onlooker. 


(2) WHERE LIES HER CHARM? 
By JAMES McGRIGOR ALLAN, Author of ‘ The Wild Curate,’ &c. 
‘* Attracts by its amusing naiveté. The straightforward handling of the topics which are usually 
treated with reserve is quite refreshing, and the contrasted clerics, Dr. Grant and Mr, Philip Phinehas, 
are admirably drawn. The women are good; the daughter of Mr. Grant, who instructs in elementary 
theology the rascally scapegrace whom the gluttonous and dishonest bishop has imposed upon her father 
out of spite, is very clever and quite new, and Mrs, Semple, not quite new, is also amusing.”— World, 


(3) THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. 

By W. B. COOKE. With a Frontispiece. 

“Mr. W. B, Cooke is a follower of the good old school of Dickens. ‘The Canon’s Daughter’ is 
quite amusing. We have the out-of-the-way callings and the quaint nomenciature, the blending of 
humour and pathos.”—St, James’s Gazette. ‘‘There is a vein of humour which adds much to the 
interest of the narrative, and the writer is a keen observer of human nature.”—Literary World. ‘‘ An 
excellent story, well told, full of light and shade, humour and pathos, and exhibiting some careful 


character drawing.”— Warwick Standard. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


BEING 
THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale. 
Price 43d. free by post of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Laue, E.C. 











NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
a Series of | 














YHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY : 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
wt My the Present Time. Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
Sampson Low, | Marston & Co. Bt. Dunstan’ 8 House, Fetter + Lane, 1 B.C. 
ays To prevent red, rough hands, 
ETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING.—The 
act of writinga letter on your own selected paper with ordinary 
writing materials produces the copy without any further work, ex- - 
penditure of time, or trouble Privacy is _necured. There is no USE 
the communication, no press, no mess, and the copy is 
Santa cents 
Sample of Work free from PENCARBON 00., Lrv., Leicester. V I NOLIA 8S OA P. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, Spo ben eenety for : 
RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASE ASSURANCE co. And INDIGESTION, 
Established 1849. AID £4,500,000, And Safest A) stent for Delicate Gor Sonautatons, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


** An interesting and intellectual set of books.” 
Scotsman, 
ed 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 


PROGRESS OF AUSTRALASIA IN 
THE CENTURY. 


By T. A. COGHLAN, F.S.S., and THOMAS T. EWING. 


WARS OF THE CENTURY AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MILITARY SCIENCE. 


By Prof. OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
Volumes already Published :— 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS in the CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. D.D. 

LITERATURE of the CENTURY. By Prof. 
A. B. DE MILLE, M.A. 

PROGRESS of SOUTH AFRICA. By G. 
M‘CALL THEAL. 

PROGRESS of INDIA, JAPAN, and CHINA. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 

PROGRESS of CANADA in the CENTURY. 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


PROGRESS of NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. 
IRVINE and O. T. J. ALPERS. 


ECONOMIC and INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
of the CENTURY. By HENRY DE BELTGENS 
GIBBINS, Litt.D. M.A. 


CONTINENTAL RULERS in the CEN- 
TURY. By PERCY M. THORNTON, LL.B. M.P. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lim ITED, 
London and Edinburgh. 


TWO NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt top. 


SOME NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCOTSMEN. 


Personal Recollections of Famous Men. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ One has nothing but gratitude 
to the writer for his bcok. It brings together a galaxy of 
names of which any country might well be proud.” 

The MORNING POST says:—‘‘ Humorous touches and 
illuminative anecdotes are happily introduced throughout 
the book.” 

The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—‘‘ It is sure to be widely 
read, because it is entertaining and gives just so much of 
personal gossip as is consistent with good taste.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘‘It abounds in good 
stories and witty sayings.” 








DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


Art cloth, price 10s. net, gilt top. 


THE GREAT MARQUIS. 
Life and Times of Archibald, Eighth Earl and 
First (and only) Marquess of Argyll. 


By JOHN WILLCOCK, B D., 
Author of ‘ Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight.’ 
With 7 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
EDITION DE LUXE.—Only 50 Copies available for sale, 
numbered and signed by the Author. Price 21s. net. 


The BRIT/SH WEEKLY says :—“ The life of ‘the great 
Marquis’ covers the most stirring period of Scottish history. 
The book is interesting from the first page to the last.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ An able and scholarly work. 
Every page bears evidence of care, thought, and research.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—‘‘It deserves 
7 ; the biographer has sought his information far and 

e. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and 
Edinburgh, 





FROM 
MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 


LIST. 


—>— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN OLD COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 


BY 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


24mo, green leather, gilt top, in case 
(‘* Breviary Series”), 3s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Some of the 
old charm of the amiable Narcissus and his 
book bills,” 

The Glasgow Herald.—There is acharming 
old-world flavour about this dainty little 
book ;....it can hardly fail to delight the 
lover of simple country life and simple 
country pleasures,” 

The Birmingham Gazette.—“ Of the house 
and all connected therewith Mr. Le Gallienne 
writes in delightful strain—whether of the 
joy of gardens, of Perdita’s simple cupboard, 
of a violet in an old book, or of Perdita’s 
Christmas.” 

The Globe.—‘‘ Everywhere Mr. Le Galli- 
enne writes in debonnair and _ gracious 
fashion.” 


THE QUESTION OF 
ENGLISH DIVORCE. 


An Essay. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


Atheneum.—*“ The volume contains much 
information about divorce.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ It thoughtfully criticises the 
existing law of England, and, after an argu- 
ment based on historical, statistical, and 
general proofs, urges reform on the lines of 
one or other of two propounded schemes.” 

Bristol Mercury.—‘It is a thoughtful 
contribution to a problem that has exercised 
many minds.” 

Liverpool Mercury.— The conditions that 
he proposes under which divorce relief should 
be given have evidently been very carefully 
considered.” 


London : 
GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S. 
NEW BOOKS. 


—>— 
WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. 
By Major HERBERT H. AUSTIN, C.M.G. D.S.O. R.E, 
With Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL. 
COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL 
for 1866 and 1870-71. 


Edited by Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL, 
Translated by Major A. D. GILLESPIE-ADDISON. 
12s, 6d. net. 


[February 16, 








Demy 8vo. With Portraits and Maps. 

(February 23, 

THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 

MACEDONIA. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. 

Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and a Map. 14s, net. 

[February 23, 
WORDSWORTH. 


By WALTER RALEIGH, 
Professor of English Literature in Glasgow University. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (March 2. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 
By EDWYN ROBERT BEVAN, 


Author of the recently published Translation of ‘ Prometheus- 
Vinctus.’ 

In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 30s. net. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ This fine pair of volumes comes upon 
us as a sort of surprise. We did not know that any English 
scholar was engaged upon so vast a task, nor does Mr. 
Bevan’s preface inform us in what place he lives or in what 
atmosphere he has worked. His literary friends, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth and Mr. G. F. Hill, whose bheip he acknowledges, 
are evidence enough that he keeps good society amongst 
scholars. But that is of little moment when the book 
speaks for itself. Mr. Bevan shows himself complete 
master of his subject, and omits, so far as we know, no 
available source of information. At the same time, what 
is remarkable in a very learned man, his style has remained 
fresh and striking, and his independence of thought has 
not suffered from the mass of opinions which he has been 
a, to gather and sift.” 

TIM ES.—‘‘It is seldom that the critic welcomes a work 
of so much ambition and achievement from a new historian 
as ‘The House of Seleucus.’ Mr Bevan comes forward with 
the first serious attempt made in modern times to treat the 
Seleucid realm as a whole, apart from the other Macedonian 
kingdoms. The result is astonishing!y successful.” 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACt RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 
2 vols. 25s. net. 
TIMES.—“‘ To those who are acquainted with European 
Society, and are able to follow some of Sir Horace Rumbold’s 
pregnant allusions, these volumes will be most entertaining 


reading. 
SPEOTA TOR.—" A fascinating record of a life in 
historical and romantic surroundings, with the it that 


Europe has had to give in the way of social and political 
distinction.” 


THE MINOR MORALIST. 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL, 
Author of ‘Conversational Openings and Endings,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [February 23. 








NEW NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 6s, 
[February 23. 


THE TEMPLARS. 


By E. LACON WATSON. 6s. [February 16. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 


By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 6s. 
(February 16, 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 6s. (March 2. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 37, Bedford Street, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


THE FINEST EDITION 





OF DICKENS'S WORKS. 


PRICE EIGHTEEN GUINEAS A SET NET, 


THE GADSHILL EDITION DE LUXE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS 


(INCLUDING FORSTER'S LIFE OF DICKENS). 
IN THIRTY-SIX VOLUMES. 


The price of each Set is Eighteen Guineas net. 
This Edition is strictly limited to 180 Sets, each of which is numbered. 


The Type is the same as the GADSHILL EDITION, but the page is larger, being a small demy 8vo, 84 inches by 53 inches. 

The Paper isan antique laid with deckle edge, bearing the water-mark C.D. on each page. 

The Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, Cattermole, Marcus Stone, R.A., Luke Fildes, K.A., Maclise, R.A., Stanfield, Leech, Doyle, Walker Green, Furniss, 
‘Greiffenhagen, are printed from Steel and Photogravure Plates on the best Japanese Vellum, tissued ; and form the richest collection of Dickens Pictures 


-ever placed upon the market. 


The Binding is of the best linen buckram, rich olive green colour with gilt top, and duplicate paper labels. 


130 Copies printed, and a few only now remain. Write for Prospectus. 





DICKENS AS A POET. 


The VERSE of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 


and arranged, with Biographical Introductions, by F. G. KITTON. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


This is a collection of all Charles Dickens's work in metre, including the lyrics to his 
little-known operettas. Mr. Kitton, the foremost authority on Dickensiana, contributes 
brief introductions, full of information and colour. 


NEW WORK BY W. S. LILLY. 


CHRISTIANITY and MODERN CIVILISA- 


TION : being some Chapters in European History. Demy 8vo. (Un March, 
This book is a recasting, with several entirely new chapters, of Mr. Lilly’s well-known 
volume, ‘Some Chapters in European History,’ which has for some while been out of 
print. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


RELIGION as a CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By 


W. H. MALLOCK. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘ Let those who dislike the book as a whole refute its 
arguments.” 


“ALMOST A WORK OF GENIUS.”"—4ATHEN_.EUM, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The NEW AMERICA. By Beckles Willson. 


“This book is almost a work of genius. He shows a keen appreciation of much that 
has been insufficiently taken account of by others...... Well worthy of perusal, and calculated 
to make [our readers) think.”—Atheneum. 





CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


FORSTER’S :IFE of DICKENS. Abridged 


and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Facsimiles of Handwriting, &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
“The abridgment is a good idea well carried out...... We are greatly obliged for the 
book, It is as readable a volume of its kind as we have seen for a long time.”—Spectator, 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICKENS. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations 


Phiz. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by 
*,* Forming Volumes 11 and 12 of the Series, 


Phiz. 


| THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by ETHEL M. M. McKENNA. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY is a series of brilliant, attractive, sound, sensible, 
and helpful handbooks, written BY WOMEN, FOR WOMEN, ABOUT WOMEN, aud 
containing every kind of information of interest and value to women generally. The reader 
of . RARY will find practical advice and entertaining infor- 
mation upon every sort of employment, occupation, amusement, and diversion open to 
women at the present time THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY will prove, in short, the 


woman’s indispensable vade mecum. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
VOLUME I. 


EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


Containing Articles by 
Miss JANET HOGARTH on HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Mrs. KENDAL on THE STAGE. 

Mrs. JOPLING on ART. Miss BEATRICE ORANGE on TEACHING. 
Miss BILLINGTON on JOURNALISM. Dr. ETHEL LAMPORT on MEDICINE. 
Miss MARGARET IRWIN on PUBLIC WORK. 

Miss MABYN ARMOUR on SANITARY INSPECTING. 


The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says :—‘“‘ A book that is replete with accurate informa- 
tion, with’ well-balanced and admirable advice, and with bright and, at times, brilliant 
writing. If succeeding volumes maintain the high merit of the first they will be as 
deservedly welcome as is this excellent book.” 


VOLUME II. 


| NEEDLEWORK (Profusely Ilustrated), 


| Including 


' EMBROIDERY. By Miss RUTH M. DAY. 

DRESSMAKING. By Miss J. E. DAVIS, of the Women’s Work Department of the Man- 
chester Municipal School of Technology. 
| MILLINERY. By Miss CLARA HILL, Registered Teacher to the City and Guilds of 
| London Institute. 
| KNITTING and CROCHET. By Mrs. and Miss TURNBULL. 


(Profusely Illustrated). Small crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 


THE WOMAN'S LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE EDINBURGH CARLYLE. 


Price 2s. net, cloth, 2s. 6d, net leather, per Volume. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 


EARLY KINGS of NORWAY, and JOHN KNOX. 3 vols. [Ready shortly. 














London: CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Lrp., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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